Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 


——— 








No, 14. LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1875. Price 64d. 
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— ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Under the [mmediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President The Right Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. 
Principal PROFESSOR MACFARREN. Mus. D. Cantab. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, 20th September, and 
terminate on SatorDay, 18th December. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Taurspay, 
the 16th September, at Eleven o’clock, and every following Tuuaspay at the 


we hour, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Rorat AcADEMyY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
band Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308, Oxford-street, London, W. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 


engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
%a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





HELMHOLTZ ON TONE. 


Just Published, in 1 vol., 8vo., price 36s,, cloth. 


ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE 


AS A 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE THEORY OF MUSIC 


By HERMANN LI. F. HELMHOLTZ, M.D., Professor of Physics in the 
University of Berlin, Translated with the Author's sanction, from the Third 


German Kdition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, b 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, F.B.8., &c. 


London : LONGMANS & CO, 


— 





‘THE CHANGED IDOL.” New Song. By G. NEWCOMBE, | 


Price 38. Compass D to G. 
E. C. Boosty, Little Argyle-street, London, W. 





Important to Music Classes, &c. 


T= NATIONAL RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, by Question | 


and Answer, By Dr. JOHN D’ESTE. 
Price, Three-Halfpence, or 103. per 109. 
Baatist, Szyuoun, & Co., 40, Poland Street, Oxford Circus. 











ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA. 








WAGNER’S 


“LOHENGRIN.” 


THE FAVOURITE AIRS 


ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE 


BY 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 


IN TWO BOOKS, 


With ad lib. Accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and 
Violoncello. 


SOLOS... oe oe ‘e 5s. EACH BOOK. 
DUETS .. v's ve . 6s. EACH BOOK, 
ACCOMPANIMENTS oe ee 1s. EACH. 


LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musicgel'ers in the United Kingdom 
and the Oolonies. 
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LAMBORN COCK, J.B. CRAMER & C0.’S PIANOFORTES, 
63, NEW BOND STREET. 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 


L Y RA S T U D B N ly I U M 3 Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Onawen ani 


f Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand canse 
> T 7" ab Py TOTG ' 

PIANOFORTE PIECES by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their many. 

OP VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 

some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 

E M INE NT C 0 MP Oo S E R Ss . The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 

enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 





ConrTEeNTs. 

GIGUE, (from the Fifth French Suite) . coecceeds Me BACH. 
SONAT "A MM oc cs . »- PARADIES, 
ALLEGRO VIVACE "(from Concerto in ¥. Op. 3 17) ..»- DUSSEK, 
INTRODUCTION and GAVOTTE. P ‘DR. ARNE. 
FANTASIA in C.. eoovee- HANDEL, § 
SAKABANDE and ALLEMANDE in E. ‘ “J. 8. BACH. 

Sak oe E80 e-- IONS, and ma i oe The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
ADAGIO ...... aan ..J. B. CRAMER and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price rang 

(To i cintieant ) from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
FR BPSRIC WESTL ba KE. the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guiness, 


Prize for First- Class Pianoforte 3.-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
Students being placed diagonally. It hasafullro tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The P ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


i 


tom mPro Wom & 
ooooococooo: 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to thei: 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


CHRIST ewe 





Edited, Revised, and Fingered by 





The First Volume (Octavo size) of the late In all these instruments the touch facile and crisp, and the repetition 


W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S PIANOFORTE works, |?“ 
Price in Paper Cover, 6s. nett, in Cloth Boards, 8s. nett. THE MIGNON GRAND. 


on an: aniline . a The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
W 7 kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
2 N » it KR UC it I ( YN F O R have gone out, has a without a representative. The tone rope well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
S { N G | N G S O L F EG G I, be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 

&C » | wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walaui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guiness 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 


EB LEMENTARY EXE RCISES costing 110 and 130 guineas. 
J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
For the Cultivation of the Voice. By James Bennerr. 10s. 6d, | and most celebrated makers, They belong to the highest class of Musial 
fustruments, and have nothing in common with th: articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts ar 
E LE MENT ARY C O URSE made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamun & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
For Vocalising and Pronouncing the Ii inglish Language. By | said to be made by their firm. 


Navania Macrarren. 7s. 6d. The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B, Cnawan & Co's 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street,s C., London; and Wes 


‘6 RESUME DE L’ART DU CHANT 9 Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purvi, Edinburgh, wd 


J. Murz Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramur, Woon & Co., Dublia, 
Studies for the Voice. By Sonvarore C. Mancuesr. 10s. 6d. eS ee 








TWELVE LEZIONI DI CANTO, 


(With Words,) Progressive Studies for the Perfe scting of the Voice. 
Parts land 2. By Giactnro Manrnras. 10s. 6d. each. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO, manu: 


facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon’, in Rosewol 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


TWO-PART EXERCISES MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 260 Guineas, 


For the Voice, Parts Land 2, selected from the Works of the 1 t TITwra 1 
Celebrated Ancient and Modern Composers, and the ot | ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufactur 


newly arranged. 4s. each. HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 


LA MBO] BO RD N COCK, 
63, NEW BOND gsTR M BY, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON, 43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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ss 
In the Press. A NEW EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
T MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


«Mfr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oxford Chronicle. 
«The work is admirably written.”— Cambridge Express, 


“Very interesting to the medical profession, while every teacher of singing 
should carefully study it.......If Mr. Lunn be right, some of the most popular 
teachers are Wrcng, and his arguments are sufficiently weighty to call forth 
their careful consideration.” —The Doctor. 


“Among thorough musical reformers few are better entitled to a hearing than 
Mr. Charles Luan.”—Orchestra. 


“Mr, Lunn is evidently, though a determined reformer, no fanatic, and no 
mere advertising adventurer. He thoroughly believes in the truth of all he 
grites, and decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends. Neither is the work a 
nere copy of former productions: but on the contrary, it shows an originality of 
thought and a novelty of ideas which entitle it, at least, to thoughtful con- 
sideration. In support of his theory he brings forward a mass of evidence.... .. 
anda quantity of hard logic, and generally argues out the entire question 
ina thoroughly exhaustive manner.”—Figaro. 


BatiliseB, TinpaLt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 
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Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d.; in Cloth 2s. ; 
Postage 1d. 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 


By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, . 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


and 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Raton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“M0 GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses ia Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 


“for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 


poet 
aecordance with the major mode supersedivg the minor in the last verse,” 7” 





Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C, 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d, ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 








From the City Press. 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
tap which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail...... Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
london......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 

don topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 
. is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
0 y.” 





london; ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 








SIR JOHN GOSss’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G, A, MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
78. 6d, net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 68, each. 


CRAMER’S 


CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
o 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by Jamxs 
GREENHILL. 

Price 8s. each. 


‘ My Native Vale.” Words by 8. Rogers. 
‘The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 


No. 1. 
» 2, 





6 
‘‘T said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Perticrew. Composed by Sucuer 
CHAMPION . ° ‘ ‘ , ° « 4 6 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title . ° » &e 
‘‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title ‘ 
‘The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 
‘Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . 
‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
Rondo March . 
Favourite Christy Song 


‘The Mulligan Guards.” 
** Mollie, Darling.” 
“The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . , 


mT Come, Birdie, come” 


“Téte a Téte Polka.” 
Josrpu CLAFTON 


For Pianoforte. By 


Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Piano, 


* O Catarina Bella.” 


Trauserit pour pour Gustave 


Ro.anpe 


J. SCRUTTON, 


GEMME D’ ANTICHITA 


COLLECTION OF SONGS, 


ANCIENT MASTERS, 
Comprising Choice and Rare Compositions from 


HANDEL, BACH, MARCELLO, STRADELLA, 
PERGOLESI, JOMELLI, BEETHOVEN, 


SPOHR, &c. 








Cc. LONSDALE’S 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Lisls Gratis. 








NEW BARITONE SONG. 
“MY MATE AND I.” 


Poetry by J. S. LYONS. Music composed by W. F. TAYLOR. 
“ This song is sure to command a wide popularity,” 
3s., Post Free, 1s. 6d. 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





NEW SONG. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“STR ROWLAND” (The Knight of the Shire). 


Words by RALPH RAMSAY. Music by MICHAEL WATSON. 
“Certain to become a great success,” 
8s., Post Free, 1s, 6d. 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, ¥. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of Operatic Arrange- 
| ments for the Pianofcrte, by MICHAEL WATSON, are now Pub- 
| lished as Solos and Duets, Solos 2s. 6d. each, Duets 3s., Post 
free at half-price. 





LONDON ; 


12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. | WILLBy & CO., 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY ORGANISTS. 


The sympathies of the musical world at the present 
day are little with English music or English musicians 
in the widest sense ; and where recognition obtains of 
fuglish merit, it has been generally either extorted 
fom a reluctant public, or allotted by the more or less 
disinterested decrees of the leaders of public opinion. 
No small part of England’s greatness may have arisen 
fom their inveterate habit of ‘‘running after the 
foreigner ;” and considering how largely persons born 
in these islands have been influenced for centuries by 
reign blood, foreign politics, foreign art, foreign 
literature, and foreign food, it would be marvellous 
indeed if a taste for everything foreign were not innate 
inthe British baby. It would be difficult to reconcile 
this universal admiration for foreigners with a favour- 
able recognition of their own merits, but for the fact 
that what the Englishman specially prides himself 
upon is his power of discrimination ; and that in Art 
matters especially he likes to show this power quite 
apart from either knowledge or judgment. 

But we are digressing, and must return to our 
English music, one department of which—Cathedral 
music—has so lost its hold of the people that the 
appointment of an Organist to St. Paul’s or to West- 
minster Abbey fails to inspire more than the very 
slightest interest. It is not so very long ago that the 
Cathedral men of the metropolis were among the chiefs 
of its musical society: and when Turle and Hobbs and 
Goss and Knyvett and Sale and Goulden rendezvoused 
together during the season with Grisi and Lablache 
and Persiani and Rubini and Alboni and Ivanhoff, 
forming a sort of permanent court for the reception of 
the eminent instrumental virtuosi who paid fitful visits 
to these shores. In some respects the Cathedral men 
are well out of the connexion, for Cathedral musical 
incomes are miserably small, and Cathedral musical 
position at the best confers the privilege of making a 
very little money by very hard work. The Italian 
satin and diamonds did not harmonize with the 
“hodden gray” of the native artist, even when the 
latter put on the best appearance possible. We cannot 
now go into the question of how the Reformation affected 
the relative salaries of Church offices: but we may 
state generally that as those of the high clerical staff 
increased, so did the musical emoluments diminish, 
wtil when starvation point had been all but reached 
in the latter case, the Ecclesiastical Commission issued 
4 stet processus, though with the slightest possible 
correction of the cruel anomalies which had arisen. 
How rapid the descending scale had become was in- 
stanced by the salary given to Mr. Turle when he 
succeeded Mr. Greatorex as Organist of Westminster 
Abbey in the year 1831. The salary of Mr. Greatorex 
was about £200 per annum, and he was allowed to 
snd a deputy for the week-day services. Mr. Turle 
Was to take every service throughout the year, and 





to instruct the choir-boys, for £150! For some twelve 
or thirteen years he had officiated as Mr. Greatorex's 
deputy with the greatest ability and conscientiousness ; 
but this fact got him so little consideration, that it was 
intended to pass over him entirely in favour of Mr. 
Brownsmith, who had been a boy in the choir and 
happened to be a favourite and protégé of the Dean, Dr. 
Ireland.* An unanimous remonstrance from the minor- 
canons and singing-men, however, led to Mr. Turle’s ap- 
pointment, and some years afterwards an extra tenor 
singing-man’s place was made to provide for the other 
gentleman. It is no disparagement to the latter, whose 
abilities as an organist were undoubted, and were 
universally recognized in after years, to say that the 
Abbey choir and services would have suffered con- 
siderably had he been preferred to Mr. Turle.+ 

In truth Mr. Turle was peculiarly fitted by his per- 
sonal character and temperament, as well as by his 
musical ability, his acquirements and his taste, for the 
responsible post from which he now retires. Of 
singularly unobtrusive manner, and of kind-hearted 
and considerate disposition, with tact to avoid offending 
others, and with resolution to hold his own, Mr. Turle 
succeeded not only in continuing a type of service of 
acknowledged excellence, and making his choir a good 
school of music, but in preventing or arranging mis- 
understandings among his staff of singers—a body 
proverbially on the alert for slights to their amour 
propre. The office of precentor was held by a very 
amiable man, the Reverend Dr. Dakins, who was also 
Chaplain to the Forces: but he could not sing and 
did not ‘precent,’’ and he wisely left all the musical 
arrangements to the organist. The members of the 





* Dean Ireland frequently had musical evenings at the Deanery, 
when Mr. Turle attended and sang with his boys, and Mr. Brown- 
smith presided at the pianoforte. Purcell, Handel, and the 
Madrigalists were mostly represented. On these occasions, after 
the music was over, the Dean would call up each boy singly and 
present him with his fee in the shape of a new half-crown, shilling, 
and sixpence, and with akind word relegate him to the hospitality 
of the housekeeper, that he might get home early. If new coins 
were not obtainable, old ones were polished by the butler, whose 
plate-powder sometimes rendered it difficult to pass them. 

+ Some dissatisfaction and surprise have been expressed that 
Mr. Jekyll has not been appointed to succeed Mr. Turle. We can 
understand the former, but not the surprise. It is probable that 
the Dean and Chapter have sought for the fittest man, and found 
him in Dr. Bridge; but ceteris paribus it would not have been 
consistent with clerical practice to have appointed the man who 
had proved himself fit for the work by doing it. How often does 
the poor curate who has done all the work of a parish succeed to 
its emoluments? How often is a minor-canon advanced to an 
upper stall? On the whole it would perhaps be unwise to establish 
a rule of preference of a deputy to his principal’s vacated office : 
every case should be judged on its merits. A Dean and Chapter 
in a musical dilemma would very likely (and very wisely) consult 
the Oxford Professor; and the Oxford Professor would possibly 
(and again wisely) suggest the best of his available Oxford 
graduates. We disclaim any knowledge of the matter, and merely 
give the hint to satisfy those curious persons who want a reason 
for everything. The hypothesis would account for the recent 
appointments at both St. Paul’s and Westminster. 
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Chapter took little interest in such arrangements, nor 
in the singing-men or boys;* so that all the credit 
and all the responsibility equally belong to the organist 
for the satisfactory results produced during the early 
period of his holding office. We fancy that to this 
period Mr. Turle must look back with the greatest 
satisfaction: though the work was heavy there was no 
sign of effort or fatigue; and there was the recogni- 
tion of cultivated and artistic minds in the musical 
world outside the precinct supplementing his own 
knowledge that whatever was done at all was done 
well. It is not too much to say that the effect produced 
in the small and enclosed choir, with five or six men, 
ten boys, and the old and awkward but lovely-toned 
organ a-top of the screen—with its meagre allowance 
of stops and solitary octave of pedal-pipes—has never 
been surpassed, if equalled, by the more numerous 
staff and more modern material now available at 
Westminster. 

We should like to offer a few remarks on Mr. Turle’s 
style of playing, but our space is limited, and we 
must at any rate postpone them for a future occasion 
should the opportunity be allowed us. Ere we leave 
this tempus actum, we may note that the music was 
English almost exclusively —the work of men more or 
less illustrious, from Tallis to Attwood. The single 
exception was in the case of Handel—something from 
the ‘* Messiah” about Christmas ; a chorus or two from 
‘* Judas Maccabeus ;’’ and selections from his Coronation, 
Chandos and Funeral Anthems. 

It must we fear be acknowledged that matters 
generally were managed at Westminster Abbey on 
somewhat too conservative principles. In fact the 
Abbey seemed rather to exist for the benefit of the 
Dean and Chapter and staff than for any public purpose 
—religious or artistic. The popular idea of it was of a 
national tomb-house, where they crowned our Kings, 
and where there was some singing in the service. 
There had been no little “‘ deformation” and we may 
admit that the “reformation” effected has not on the 
whole been greatly repugnant to good taste. We will 
leave the architectural part of it with a protest against 
splitting the organ into four for the sake of the vista, 
and darkening the building by putting stained glass 
into the clerestory windows which admits no light, 
The first step in the musical reform was to re-establish 
the office of clerical ‘‘ precentor,” and to put the music 





* Dr. Wordsworth, the present Bishop of Lincoln, was the first 
who ever took any interest in the choir-boys as a body, and it was 
through him that a school for the choristers was established in a 
room erected in the Cloisters for the purpose. Previous to this all 
care for their general education devolved on the children’s parents. 
When Dr. Wordsworth was Canon in residence, he used to have them 
in his library after service on Sunday afternoons, and took much 
pains in catechising them and expounding the Scriptures—a 
process more beneficial than agreeable to the youngsters. They 
oecasionally relieved its tedium, however, during the Doctor's 
absence from the room, by pelting an antique Homer with some 








under his control. This change in the machinery wag 
not effected without some little friction, and soms 
occasion for mutual forbearance; but matters gooy 
settled down, and have since gone on smoothly enough, 
The organ has been enlarged, the choir more thay 
doubled numerically, and a more reverent and orderly 
performance of their duties both by the clerical and lay 
officers of ‘the Church, insisted on. It is impossible to 
deny that the change has been greatly for the better, 
and it is no small credit to the organist that he fel] 
into the new system with good humour, and has ever 
since continued to bear the real burden though others 
may have claimed the credit. Where “ services” 
or anthems have been appointed which Mr. Turle’s 
better taste condemned, he has always done his best 
for the result, and it is to his efforts that the Abbey 
service has been kept at its high standard—a standard 
reached by no other Cathedral or collegiate church in 
the kingdom. A distaste for anything like undu 
display, was Mr. Turle’s characteristic in his earlier 
life, and it has attended him to the end of his active 
career. He has well earned the period of rest which 
attends him; we trust he may long enjoyit. His 
friends are identical with all those who have known 
him: it would be difficult to find any who felt for him 
anything like enmity. And he looks back on fifty-six 
years of conscientious work. 

There have been ten organists at Westminster Abbey 
since the Restoration before Mr. Turle, so that their 
average term of office has been a little over seventeen 
years. The names of Gibbons, Blow, Purcell, Croft, 
Benjamin Cooke and his son Robert, and Arnold, have 
long been household words with all lovers of church 
music; Robinson had a long career as a celebrated 
organist, and Williams, who preceded Greatorex, gave 
promise of an eminence denied him by his early death: 
while Thomas Greatorex, the latest—the immediate 
predecessor of Mr. Turle—was remarkable for his 
general accomplishments as well as for his musical 
ability. The son of an old musician who lived 
at Leicester he was sent to London to Dr. Cooke for 
his musical education; on his return home he was 
fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Joah Bates and of Lord Sandwich, and suceeeded the 
former as conductor of a private band kept by Lord 
Sandwich at Hinchinbrook. His delicate health com- 
pelled him to seek a less active life, and he became 
organist of Carlisle Cathedral. He afterwards travelled 
much on the Continent, and performed the foolish ex- 
ploit of climbing to the upper beam of the cross of Bt. 
Peter’s at Rome, and subsequently repeated the feat 
on the less accessible spire of Strasburg Cathedral. 
He returned to England, and is said soon to have 
made over two thousand a year by teaching; when 
Bates died he was appointed to succeed him # 
Conductor of the Antient Concerts—a post he held 
nearly forty years. Greatorex always mixed in the 








of the heavy divinity that was conveniently at hand. 


highest society, and music was but one of his pursuits. 
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He never aimed at original composition, but his 
«arrangements ” were at that date the best of the kind, 
He devoted no little time to Astronomy, Botany, 
Yathematics, and Chemistry ; was appointed a Fellow 
of the Linnean Society, and afterwards on the nomina- 
tin of Dr. Young a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
possessed some skill as a painter, and won several 
prizes in Archery contests. He was organist of West- 
ninster Abbey from 1812 to 1881, the year in which 
he died aged 74. He was buried in the West Cloister, 
in a grave adjoining that of his former master Dr. 
Cooke. 

It is hardly possible to conceive two men more 
dissimilar than Mr. Greatorex and Mr. Turle, and it is 
not likely that Dr. Bridge will greatly resemble either. 
He is but a young man, and may fairly expect a long 
future. His early musical education was received in 
Rochester Cathedral, and he has been a diligent student 
since. For the last six years he has been organist of 
Manchester Cathedral, and has there won golden 
opinions. He has also delivered a course of lectures 
on Music at Owen’s College in that city. It is not 
likely if he be allowed a will of his own, that he will fall 
exactly into the established groove, nor conform 
altogether to the old routine at Westminster. It would 
seem also that some change is desired by the Dean and 
Chapter. 

There is a point connected with the appointment of 
Dr. Bridge, which is suggested but not answered by 
the notice put forth ‘by authority.” The Dean and 
Chapter have released Mr. Turle from duty and re- 
sponsibility; Mr. Turle is to retain the title and 
emoluments of his office; and Dr. Bridge will do the 
duty. We believe the Organist is an installed officer of 
the Church, and consequently irremovable except for 
some offence contra bonos mores: Have the Dean and 
Chapter at once given Dr. Bridge this position, or simply 
promised him a preference for the reversion? We 
trust the former, so that the Doctor’s work may be as 
independent, as we are sure it will be conscientious. 

We do not think that the services of the gentleman 
who has so long assisted Mr. Turle should be dispensed 
vith without some courteous recognition on the part of 
those who have had his services. Eminently a worker 
himself, Dr. Stanley is ever ready to acknowledge the 
claims of work, nor do we believe that any of the Canons 
individually would wish to withhold such acknowledg- 
ment. But it often happens that Corporate bodies 
neglect individual duties: we trust it will not be so at 
Westminster. 








MR. HULLAH’S REPORT ON THE MUSIC IN 
TRAINING COLLEGES. 


The Report for the year 1874, by Mr. John Hullah, 
Inspector of Music, on the Examination in Music of 
the Students of Training Colleges in Great Britain has 
just been issued. Mr. Hullah states that the number 
of Training Colleges in Great Britain is now forty-six ; 





as four of these have two departments, male and 
female, practically fifty colleges are under inspection. 
From the 24th August to the 10th December, he 
examined ‘second year students” 1828 in number. 
The students sang collectively some piece or pieces of 
choral music, under the direction of their teacher. 
Mr. Huallah says: ‘‘Two years’ additional experience 
has led me to value, less even than before, collective 
musical skill, however exhibited, as evidence of indi- 
vidual. I made a point everywhere of cautioning 
students against the danger, inseparable from all 
musical teaching in class, arising from one student's 
singing helping another's too much. Paradoxically as 
it may sound, I have repeatedly found individual 
power, especially in reading, least satisfactory among 
students the results of whose combined performances 
were the most agreeable. In most cases this could 
only be fairly attributed to the apathy, indolence, or 
timidity of such students ; but in others their teachers 
have been to blame, in spending time that should have 
been devoted to the essentials of their subject on its 
accidents and adornments. The work before the 
teachers of music in the training colleges for some 
years to come, will be to insure for their pupils, before 
they part with them, that sympathy of eye and ear, the 
possession of which is the first condition of their being 
able to teach anything worth knowing to others; i.¢, 
to make them independent readers, not mere mouth- 
pieces of what has to be put into them ‘by ear.’ To 
students honestly prepared for their consideration, the 
refinement or nuances of musical performance will com- 
mend themselves soon enough, and their attainment 
prove a matter of little labour. Over attention, or 
rather premature attention, to them can answer no 
purpose but to encourage self-satisfaction among incom- 
petent students, and win the applause of visitors ignorant 
of music, or not in a position to estimate at its true 
value the sham put before them.” The Inspector calls 
attention to bad habits and many short-comings in the 
training schools: for some of which however the 
teachers are not answerable; as they frequently have 
not sufficient accommodation, and are badly provided 
with music and apparatus. He admits however, a 
general improvement in these respects since his previous 
inspection. ‘ With regard to music, the best and the 
most improving for practice is now so inexpensive that, 
at a very small outlay, a college musical library can be 
formed which, with proper care, might serve for many 
successive generations of students. In some colleges 
this has been done, in others my repeated recommenda- 
tions on the subject have been practically unnoticed. 
In regard to the choice of music, especially for more 
advanced students, I have but to repeat my former 
recommendations, that the slight and short part-songs 
still so much in use, be put aside, and that practice be 
chiefly confined to the choral music of the great masters 
—Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and the like. It is true 
that by a class limited to persons of one sex, the com- 
plete presentation of such music—without arrange- 
ments which seem to present insuperable difficulties— 
is impossible ; the practice of it, however, is on that 
account none the less valuable, and indeed is likely to 
be more strictly and accurately carried on. The incom- 
pleteness, mayeover, may be at least partially remedied 
everywhere. At Liverpool Female Training College, 
where the voices of course are exclusively soprano and 
contralto, the tenor and bass parts are played on a 
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harmonium, and the instrumental as usual on a piano- 
forte. The existing stock of music for either male or 
female voices only, is neither sufficient in quantity nor 
good enough in quality to take the place of existing 
music for the perfect choir.” 

The Jnspector repeats his complaints of a want of 
system in the musical instruction. Irrespective of the 
advantage, to the most earnest and skilful teacher, of 
system in his work, a training school furnishes special 
reason for the adoption of it,—in the fact that its alumni 
will have to become teachers themselves, and are not 
likely in general to have the time, even if they had the 
ability, to devise systems for themselves. 

Many changes among the musical instructors, and 
more in the instruction, in the training colleges, have 
been made since Mr. Hullah’s first inspection ; though 
in some instances these have been attended with 
temporary inconvenience, they have proved in all 
changes for good. Some of the instructors were 
neither musicians nor teachers: these have for the 
most part been replaced. Others were musicians and 
not teachers; many of them have since made them- 
selves such,—become more definite in their aims as 
well as more skilful in reaching them. More than all, 
several artists, both musicians and teachers of high 
standing—two of them cathedral organists—appre- 
ciating the importance of the work to be done in the 
training colleges, have taken the musical instruction in 
them in hand,—in one instance under circumstances 
the most unfavourable that could be conceived, after a 
considerable interval during which all teaching had 
ceased, following a period during which what there had 
been was quite inefficient. 


The students with the best voices and ears have by 
no means always passed the best examinations, and 
vice versd; this shows that those who fail have no right 


to attribute their failures to natural inaptitude. Of 
the 1828 students examined last year hardly any 
failed from any cause they themselves could not have 
made inoperative. At the same time very unequal 
results must still occur until students enter the colleges 
better prepared in music than heietofore. We are 
glad to know that measures have been taken to remedy 
this general want of preparation. Candidates for the 
training colleges will be subjected in future to practical 
tests, which shall ensure some amount of previous 
musical knowledge; how necessary this is is shown 
by the fact that over one half of the students examined 
entered the training colleges without any musical 
instruction whatever. 

Indeed improvement in this respect has been initiated 
already. In many of the colleges the first year students 
(of 1874), were reported as being better prepared than 
heretofore. Their collective singing was in many 
instances remarkable ; in some quite as good as that of 
their fellows of the second year. The approaching 
examinations will probably exhibit improvement on 
those of former years. 

The study of harmony, which was restored to the 
training school curriculum two years since, has become 
exceedingly popular, both among teachers and students ; 
some of the former who looked upon its restoration with 
the least good-will are now the most ready to acknow- 
ledge its practical value. 

The cultivation of instrumental music, more es- 
pecially pianoforte and harmonium playing, in the 
training colleges, extends year by year, and more than 





=—_. 
one application has been lately made for its forma 
recognition. 

The difficulties of the musical instructors arisin 
from the want of preparatory training of students are 
the varieties of way in which those having any musical 
skill on entry have been trained. The teachers have in 
some cases allowed students to continue practising on 
methods not approved by themselves or sanctioned by 
the college authorities,—a course of proceeding at oneg 
injurious to the music of a training school, as throwin 
difficulty in the way of the teacher, and to its morale 
as fostering conceit in the pupils. Whatever the 
method of instruction in a college, the students should 
be required to adopt it. 

Respecting the recognition of “ singing by ear,” 
hitherto recognised in elementary schools, we quote 
Mr. Hullah’s own words : 

‘Hitherto singing ‘by ear’ has been accepted as 
‘singing,’ and the preparation of twelve songs as 
‘teaching singing.’ It is to be hoped that this 
obviously provisional, and for a time inevitable, cop. 
dition of things will soon be brought toanend. What. 
ever its value as ‘a means of moral discipline,’ singing 
‘by ear,’ regarded from a musical point of view, is 
simply worthless. That the possession of ninety-nine 
songs, got ‘ by ear,’ will not enable the possessor to add 
another to the number by any independent effort of his 
own is obvious. The process of learning them in this 
way adds nothing to the power of the learner. It is 
absolutely sterile, and ends with itself. On the other 
hand, the least skill in reading music, and the least 
acquaintance with musical science—and some of both 
may be given to every child who remains even a year 
at school—might easily, with subsequent opportunity, 
be developed, and has often been developed into a 
means of innocent and even ennobling recreation. The 
natives of some parts of Great Britain—e.g., of Lan- 
cashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and South 
Wales—have shown that musical skill and science are 
not unattainable by those whose means and whose 
leisure are alike limited. What is even more satis- 
factory, is the fact that this skill is as a rule brought 
to bear on the noblest music—the concerted music of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn—uniformly illus- 
trative of and connected with the noblest themes. . .. 
I very earnestly and respectfully pray your Lordships 
to take into consideration the pressing and increasing 
need there is for the inspection of the teaching—not of 
songs, but—of music as carried on in many elementary 
schools, and which, if recognized, would soon make its 
way into many more. The machinery available for 
such inspection is already considerable, and by turning 
it to account for the application of some uniform 
practical tests, a fair estimate would be arrived at of 
what is being done for music in elementary schools 
throughout the country, and a stimulus be given to the 
subject which would prove of inestimable value to the 

eople.” 
. Altogether Mr. Hullah’s Report may be deemed 
satisfactory, ss it shows considerable progress in the 
right direction since the previous one. But we fear 
that a very long time must elapse before the training 
colleges turn out in any numbers really qualified 
teachers of music. Indeed, except in the case of 
special endowment, there is little hope of manufac- 
turing a teacher out of a hobbedehoy who has passe 
his boyhood without any feeling for or instruction” 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Concerning this projected institution, on which 
gome of the American papers were so eloquent, while 
others was sceptical, Dwight’s Journal, which was 
among the latter, remarks that they are assured by one, 
gho has had opportunity of knowing, that the “‘ wealthy 
old bachelor, a man of over eighty, is no ‘myth,’ and 
that, after consulting his physician (Dr. Elmer) as to 
the best way of immortalizing his name in connection 
with some good work, he has verily devoted his whole 
fortune of some five or six millions to the foundation 
of a ‘College,’ with a magnificent building, for the 
musical education of the daughters of America. This 
scheme, our informant furthermore deposes, has been 
developed into a free fantasia by the writers in the 
newspapers, making the wish father to the thought, 
and that all the reports about calling upon Richard 
Wagner to become the head of the institution, as well 
as about Thomas and other prospective professors, are 
purely the invention of said writers. We trust that it 
isso; for the idea of placing Wagner at the head of 
musical education in America, with unbounded millions 
at his disposal, is too absurd for serious consideration. 
A College for the unlearning of Music were perhaps a 
truer title. 

“Taking the reports as we found them, and trying to 
realize to our imagination the dazzling descriptions of 
the proposed building in the Central Park, with 
Wagner throned there as the genius loci, we in a free 
and playful way, yet logical, began to develop a little 
of the ‘tale without an end’ implied in that sug- 
gestive theme; it was too tempting, and we could 
have gone on much further ; but imagination shrinks 
exhausted from the task. One thing, however, we 
omitted when we spoke of possible professorships: the 
department of Morals would of course be kept in the 
exclusive charge of the great head himself, (‘Music and 
Morals’ doubtless in his thought are one); with this 
assurance need any mother in our Israel hesitate to 
entrust her daughter to so excellent a school ! 

“But, Wagner or no Wagner, looking at the matter 
practically, here are five million dollars, more or less, 
to be devoted, with the best will no doubt, to musical 
instruction in this country; and it is indeed most 
creditable to the projector that he so well appreciates 
the vital worth of such an element of culture in our 
great young Republic. What is the wise way of doing 
it? What were the safest investment of so vast a sum 
for such a noble object ? Is it precisely prudent to risk 
the whole in one vague ambitious venture? Might not 
more good be realized by distributing it among several 
more modest and more definite experiments ? Here, for 
“ample, is Boston, is every city in the Union, with the 
exception of New York, without a permanent orchestra; 
‘fund of a few hundred thousands for such a purpose, 
meach musical centre, would be an invaluable means 
ofeulture. Or, again, suppose that Harvard University, 
and Yale, and Cornell, and more, could have a few 
hundred thousands for the endowment not merely of a 
ptofessorship, but of a full Faculty of Music,—would 
uot this be a more practical and sure way of beginning 





the good work at several points at once, each with its 
own distinct and compassable aim? Among a dozen 
such plantings there would be a reasonable chance that 
two or three at least would actually take root and yield 
increase. In two or three, if not in all, the providential 
man might turn up, the man with the right organizing, 
quickening genius for the work ; and two or three suc- 
cesses, or one only, would be a blessing to the country 
and a gain for Art. Whereas, invested in a single 
showy institution, with parties plotting, clamouring for 
management—there are parties in Music, and some of 
them mean ‘ business’ more than they mean music— 
the danger is not slight that the munificent endowment 
would be all thrown away.” 


ART FOUNDATIONS, 


Caos. 

And now to particularise the general change of 
universal chaotic thought in Art. The basis of music 
and the highest application of ssthetic Art is song; 
that is an undeniable fact, capable of clear, logical 
proof. In what state then do we find this? We find 
that singers generally have not received the instruction 
in music musicians who do not sing have: hence these 
latter throughout the world have usurped dominion, 
and thoughtlessly claim allegiance of those who should 
be their kings. Wagner says, and he justly says, 
every musician should know how to sing; the result of 
this not being so—of this combination of ignorance 
and usurpation—is that so far as literature is con- 
cerned there is not, nor has there ever been, one single 
work on Voice from any one’s pen that would bear the 
strain of being tested by known scientific laws. Natural 
physics the authors pervert ; mathematios they ignore ; 
physiology they defy.* 

But more. If a young lady had white hair and red 
eyes, would she immediately consider these physica] 
phenomena as a basis for a life of ‘* public appearances ” 
upon strictly commercial principles ? Would she not 
rather pity the poor Albino exhibiting herself at wakes 
for miserable pence paid by ignorance and curiosity to 
obtain a useless gaze! In what manner does this 
warp of nature differ from the ordinary vocalist ? Yet 
the moment a person is said to have a good voice," 
there is no rest until the exhibition of it becomes a 
profession.” All this arises from an entirely false 
notion respecting voice and song. It is natural to 
man to sing: primarily for the furthering of other's 
delights ; second for solace in his solitude and a spur 
in his work ; yet we are beaten even by the finches of 





* My own little work is nothing but a tentative effort, but will 
serve its purpose by pointing the way for some future man. I 
must here repeat my censure upon Professor Helmholtz: he had 
no business whatever to allow Madame Seiler to preface her work 
on the Voice with a letter from himself eulogising that lady's 
research, because he evidently has not a practical knowledge of 
the question. By carelessly supporting a sophistry which he had 
not the data to check, he has weakened the worth of his words in 
everything else upon which he writes. . 
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the field, and remain a race of dumb-mutes, because we 
do not know and are too conceited to consider our own 
ignorance. The sea of thought has its tides, and the 
waves of it are as sure of action, though more difficult 
to discern, as those of the material sea; and just as 
these can in time by friction reduce the hardest rock, 
and just as rain and frost will cause to crumble the 
hardest solid substance, so those tides of thought can 
mould, modify, and destroy the truest action, and 
extinguish the faintest shimmer of psychological light. 
The waves of thought have washed away the Worcester 
Festival, and the loss of this is due entirely to 
musicians. 

But to pass from professed musicians to outsiders. 
There are no words too strong to shower upon the 
public for their utterly stupid thought upon the Science 
of Theology, and that branch of it called song; and by 
song I mean the outpouring by the human heart ofa 
right felt joy, in beautifullest form that is, the most 
marvellous flow of language most musically coloured. 
We have a law in England, but we carefully train up 
men to interpret it for us for fear we should err; we 
have what we accept as a law of God, and we urge 
every fool to put his own interpretation thereupon. 
We have a power of personal song, and we do not even 
desire our teachers to be trained to it; and we value 
as competent decision the most obvious random impulse 
of any untutored mind, while any one who ventures to 
understand before he speaks is at once condemned as 
a visionary theorist. ‘Oh no! singing is so beautiful 
we must crush any attempt to make it common.” 
Such is public thought. 

Again, the equal temperament acts as an artistic 
Thug. Just as the Hindoo placed the fairest woman to 
allure to certain death the unconscious traveller, so 
has cruel fate placed a tempered keyboard, which by its 
fascination as being the accredited readiest way of 
becoming “ musical,” strangles in mid-career the most 
promising youth. The writings of every musical writer 
of the day will prove this. Take any one who started 
with a direct impress of personality and consequent 
difference in his work, and trace throughout his writings 
chronologically arrayed, the gradual exhaustion of this 
and the substitution of pedantry for talent; the influence 
of ‘‘ temperament " will thus become apparent.* 

Many musicians, too learned to be deceived as to the 
existing fact of this makeshift, have tried to smother, 
or at least to smooth away the natural question which 
arises: ‘ If this be false to nature what is its influence 
upon us?” But what is called by them “ correction” 
is really corruption ; for the presentation of a fictitious 
thing to a sense does not change consciousness one 
atom, but by recurrence impresses upon consciousness 

a hideous scarecrow the satire of its prototype, until 
the mind becomes labelled with a warning to nature 
‘Truth may not enter here.” And the worst of it is 





* Ihave no one individual in my mind here, alas! I would I 








that the ones with the best talent are the oneg first 
attracted to artistic ruin, and first corrupted by falsified 
form. When we add the fact that the division of gy 
appeal to the mind into two separate appeals, each 
acting through its ordained channel, weakens the atten. 
tion to the effect of either appeal by making the curren; 
of consciousness sluggish, we at once see the mischief 
which a division of labour involves. How many 
pianists are influenced by eye-impressions? Hoy 
many, without knowing it, are ruled by eye-impressions 
alone? I know many men, reputed musicians, who 
are solely guided by the impressions on sight, and haye 
corrupted or at best uncultured ears. This appears an 
excellent example of Music, the conjoined product of 
influence through sight reacting unconsciously in g 
brain disturbed by the relics of multitudinous impres. 
sions of tempered intervals. 






















































































To trace the psychical stream through the existing 
music of accredited writers, severing the personality— 
the impress of the individual—from the constant force 
which treats individuals much as a storm treats 
gossamer, would be a most instructive and humiliating 
study, but is beyond our present province ; its main 
key-notes, however, are to be found in the aggregate 
growth of the use of remote keys, in the increase of 
simultaneous impressions (massive harmony) with the 
necessary support of deep open fifths, and the force of 
the false relationships in tempered intervals; these 
latter make the acute sounds totter like a pine’s crest, 





had. The statement applies to all, 


so that an impression no longer accurately fits into the 
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goul’s sheath prepared to receive it, and the poor 
pusic writer, totally unconscious, doubles like a 
These are interesting and philosophical 


coursed hare. 
studies. 

But to pass onward. Life is progressive considered 
in its relative aspect to matter; it is constant con- 
sidered in its intrinsic aspect ;—the excessive display of 
vital force in the young of everything is owing to the 
circle of demonstration being more limited than in the 
adult ; the force being in less space naturally, and of 
necessity, shows itself more. - So in things. A living 
language shows its life by its power of expansion, a 
dead language shows its death by its limits having been 
reached. Musical notation is a dead language; asa 
means of awakening new impressions it is probably 
exhausted. On reflection it will be seen that music, so 
far as the conveyance of it is concerned, has been con- 
ducted on principles opposite to logical. To begin 
with: the idea of not being able to notate what one 
hears but only approximately so is a serious defect. 
Many men can hear much smaller intervals than a 
semitone, why not be able to convey to others these 
lesser impressions? Again, either C sharp and D flat 
are identical or they are not; if they be, why have two 4 
ways of denoting one thing? If they be not, then the 
making one note do duty for each is a lie and a fraud. 
Correction in such case means that the imaginative 
faculty shall figure up a truth which shall stand in the 
stead of the immediate received impression. Finally, 
take the confusion happily created by Wagner: he 
thinks excellence is the result of difference instead of 
difference being a consequent to that, therefore he has 
wilfully differed. The gigantic guitar has been elevated 
intoan immense mandoline. But, as before remarked, 
the one thought that Wagner has thought, capable of 
absolute and permanent art progress, is not sufficiently 
recognized by him, and the import of it is calmly 
passed over by his critics. Must we not, then, admit 
that a complete chaos of thought and of deed exists, 
brought about by our over-wrought estimate of ourselves 
and a like weakness in our predecessors? Must we 
not admit the need of a hundred or more iconoclasts 
with faces steadily set towards truth, and a determined 
purpose to proclaim it ? There are some who begin to 
think so. 


Cartes Lunn. 








“Tone For THE Mituion—Styte ror tHE Aisraeric Few.”— 
In all large assemblies, at ordinary musical entertainments, the 
lowest grades of art, and the meretricious displays of vocal talent, 
usually obtain the greatest favour, as exemplified in the sensa- 
tional effects of misplaced screaming notes in a final cadence, 

ly at variance with the expression of the poetry. This calls 
to mind the plea of a singer, at a concert under my direction, who 
executed a most elaborate cadence in the final phrase of a pathetic 
song, on the word morire, because it suited her voice and produced 
‘ sensation! A true artist would not descend to such an artifice. 

He omission of vocal performances at the Musical Union, says a 
critic, is obviously necessary. Since nothing short of perfection 
In vocalization (so rarely at the present time to be obtained) could 
oa, a em ey r. a audience, accustomed to in- 

ental music, delivered in the highest style of excellence.— 
Professor Ela’s Record. ’ . 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association for the Investigation 
and Diseussion of Subjects connected with the Art and 
Science of Music. Founded May 29, 1874. First 
Session, 1874-75. 

We are glad to see the published proceedings of the 
Musical Association’s first year, which form a very 
respectable fasciculus, the several papers conferring 
credit on their authors and being worthy of preserva- 
tion. The most practical papers are those of Dr. Stone 
‘On extending the Compass and increasing the Tone of 
Stringed Instruments,” and of Mr. Baillio Hamilton, 
‘‘On the application of Wind to String Instruments.” 
From the latter especially considerable results may arise. 
There is a paper in two parts on ‘‘ Temperament or 
the Division of the Octave” by Mr. Bosanquet, which 
touches very lightly on the Music of the Greeks and 
the Pythagorean comma, and deals with Acoustic 
phenomena from a modern point of view. Mr. Ellis 
contributes a short paper on “Just and Tempered 
Intonation ;” and describes his Mesotonic Harmonium. 
These two papers show considerable research, but if 
they concern any one it will be the Musical Instrument 
maker : to the Musician they may be objects of curiosity 
or of amazement; they can have little influence on his 
art. Mr. Sedley Taylor has a ‘‘ Suggested simplifica- 
tion of the established Pitch Notation,” its chief feature 
being the reserving sharps and flats for chromatic 
changes, the actual key being indicated by a wavy line 
on the stave, which thus serves the same purpose as 
the “‘ Key Doh” or ‘‘ Key Lah” of the Tonic Sol-faist. 
The old and new fashions are candidly shown in juxta- 
position ; we will not say with what result. Mr. C. E. 
Stephens shows ‘‘ The Fallacies of Dr. Day's Theory 
of Harmony, with a brief outline of the Elements of a 
New System.” He takes a recondite view of harmony, 
pounds Dr. Day and his system, but is less successful 
in construction than as a destructive. A paper by Mr. 
Hullah on “ Musical Nomenclature” inculcates the 
policy of taking care of the good thing we possess: a 
really serviceable universal musical language is not to 
be lightly interfered with. There is a little covert 
satire in the expression of Mr. Hullah’s willingness to 
give up every musical term he has ever used if musical 
people will agree as to what is to be substituted. There 
is only one paper left to notice: Dr. Stainer’s on the 
« Principles of Musical Notation.” Dr. Stainer favours 
us with a little “ learning” after the manner of Mus. 
Docs. about Greek and Hebrew accents; talks about 
letter systems, crotchets without tails, tons of printers’ 
ink, Wagner, Brahms, and Beethoven ; illustrates the 
dreadful difficulties of Stave Notation by excerpts from 
the Tonic Sol-faists, and then propounds a conglomera- 
tion of tétes carrées and roundheads as a panacea for all 
evils, which has the peculiar advantage that it cannot 
be produced in manuscript. As a cathedral-boy and a 
cathedral organist, Dr. Stainer must be Pay that 
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small boys of nine or ten manage to read—often at 
sight—difficult music from the maligned stave nota- 
tion; and he may put his hand on a dozen musicians 
who at twelve or thirteen could play an eight-part 
anthem from score (with the horrible C clefs moreover!) 
as well as Dr. Stainer can now. For whom then is 
the simplification needed or suitable ? 

With the exceptions we have indicated there is, we 
fear, little prospect of any great improvement in Music 
as an Art from the proceedings of the Musical Asso. 
ciation. But there is much sign of research, much 
that is interesting to the scientific inquirer, and much 
that will entertain the general reader. Matters are 
treated seriously, and there is no room for the old sneer 
of ‘‘tweedledum and tweedledee.” For the members 
themselves the most amusing and perhaps the most 
profitable part are the discussions—especially when 
there is really anything discussed. The Association 
has given opportunity for much gratifying intercourse, 
and we congratulate its members on their attained 
success, and heartily wish them further progress for 
the future. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


The telegram from Copenhagen—‘ Hans Christian 
Andersen, the well-known author of Danish fairy tales, 
is dead,”—must have caused a pang in many thou- 
sand hearts both oldand young. By the last especially 
will he be regretted, not only for what he did himself 
but for the influence he had on other writers who have 
studied children. He was born April 2, 1805, at 
Odense, in which town his father was a shoemaker, 
His parents were too poor. to give him any other educa- 
tion than that to be obtained in the charity school in 
the place, and from this school he was taken at nine 
years of age, when he could but just read. The widow of 
a clergyman took him into her house to read aloud to her, 
and thus he acquired his first taste for literature. He 
afterwards took to reading plays, and conceived a 
strong inclination for a player's life. He wrote 
several tragedies, but failed tomake any impression, At 
length his efforts attracted the notice of Councillor 
Collin, a man of powerful interest, who, perceiving 
that the youth possessed genius, went to the King and 
obtained an order for his admission, free of charge, 
to one of the Government gymnasia. From this school 
Andersen proceeded to college, and soon became 
favourably known by his poetical works. Andersen 
visited the Court of Denmark by special invitation, and 
was allowed an annuity, which enabled him to follow 
freely the impulses of his genius. His writings have 
been translated into German, and thence into English, 
Dutch, and Russian. 

It is said that Andersen has left all his property, 
amounting to about 20,000 thalers, besides valuable 
collections, to the above named Councillor Collin, to 
whom he felt under great obligation. 
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For the following admirable portrait of him, we arg 
indebted to The Spectator :— 

“‘The child-world has lost a friend, who was to jt 
what Shakespeare is to the grown-up world of men ang 
women, by the peaceful passing-away of ‘dear And'sen ' 
as every one in Copenhagen called the wonderful story. 
teller—to the last a child in heart and in ignorance of 
the ways of worldliness. He belonged to the quaint 
and simple Danish city all his life as entirely gg 
Thorwaldsen belonged to it in his later years, and in g 
more intimate way—in proportion to the expansivenesg 
of his own nature and the warmth and variety of hig 
own sympathies. He belonged to every family, and 
had more than the entree—for, after all, that implies q 
grace—his own place in every household. With the 
servants, as with the masters, he was ‘dear And’sen,’ 
and nobody ever passed him without a salutation. Ip 
that charming Danish society, frank, kindly, simple, 
cultivated, it was a child they had set in their midst— 
a child, according to the ideal of childhood—keenly 
sensitive, entirely egotistical, innocently vain, the centre 
of life, interest, concern, and meaning to himself, per. 
fectly unconscious that there existed another standard, 
an outer circle, taking it for granted that everywhere 
and in everything he was to be first and all; glad with 
the gladness, sorrowful with the passing grief of child. 
‘hood, petulant and pouting, downright, without a notion 
of reticence, or indeed of modesty, but equally without a 
notion of evil or indecency ; full of optimist satisfaction 
when all was well with himself, and yet incapable of self. 
seeking, or design of any kind; disinterested as much 
from ignorance of advantage to be gained or objects to 
be sought, as from the nobler source of disinterested 
ness; incapable of considering the convenience, or 
of understanding the ways and methods of other 
people; in a word, always interesting, but sometimes 
troublesome. 

“His talk was always like that of an ideally-gifted 
child—question, narrative, fancy, but never meeting, 
or going with, or borrowing from other minds. He 
would begin to tell a story—after a few minutes’ 
abstracted gazing at some little object, a straw, a 
pebble, no matter what—most commonly a toy or 4 
flower—and pour out his fancies in the plain, unadorned 
forms of the Danish, his voice exquisitely modulated 
with every emotion or meaning, and his great, ugly, 
ape-like hands, which looked as if nothing that they 
touched could escape sullying or destruction, ver | 
cutting out the quaintest designs in paper, wi 
wonderful rapidity and delicacy, as he spoke. He 
loved children, storks, and flowers, with something 
approaching passion, of which, otherwise, there was 
no trace in him. ‘To children he yielded place, 
which no ‘big people’ ever expected from him. 
He would bear interruption by a child, and polly 
answer its questions, always becoming more 
like himself in doing so; he understood children and 
they understood him, after the occult fashion of 
the higher animals, and he might be commonly seen 
built up in a bower of children, with one on each foot— 
where there was plenty of room for it—and an outer 
hedge of them as the lees privileged audience. To 
them he was ‘dear And’sen,’ too, and a playfellow; 
also a confidant and helper. Many a tooth has been 
extracted, many a dose of medicine administered, under 
the influence of a story from Andersen; and 
Copenhagen children’s favourite toys are the personages 
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of his stories made in terra-cotta. The chief favourite 
ig ‘Ole Luckoi,’ who comes to visit the little ones in 
their sleep—never until they are fast asleep, though— 
and whispers to them pleasant dreams of the coming 
of Santa Olaus. ‘Ole Luckoi’ is a comical little 
fellow with two umbrellas tucked under his arm, one 
to be held over the heads of good children, bringing 

d dreams; the other to be held over the heads 
of children who have thought or done ‘what the 
good God does not like,’ bringing dreams of discom- 
fture. Andersen never invented a story or created a 
personage to frighten a child, to produce any feeling of 
suspense Or repulsion; Luckoi was not to be waited 
for inthe dark, with trembling limbs and beating 
heart; he could never be seen, and he always knew, 
when he trod upon the stair, whether the child was 
really sleeping. In every order his descriptions, and 
the accessories of his stories, impromptu as they always 
were, were wonderfully accurate, and people wondered, 
for he never studied botany or any other science from 
hooks, yet when he gave a soul and a costume to 
a flower, he never departed from its colour or its 
character—for instance, in his wonderful story of the 
despotic father-carrot, and his lovely daughter, in her 
pale yellow gown, with the feathery green necklace. 
This story he improvised to reward a little girl who 
had obeyed her mother’s injunctions that she should 
eat a tough old carrot which was in her plate of soup. 
To get him on the subject of storks was whimsically 
pleasant. He had so closely studied a colony of 
these birds that every one had a character and a 
history for him; stork family life, stork heart, stork 
brain, every reality and every fancy that even his 


imagination could bring out would reward the questioner 


as to stork character and qualities. ‘What a pity it 
is Andersen cannot have a Stork-wife !’ was more than 
once said, All things animate and the things we call 
inanimate responded to the call of his delightful fancy, 
and he revelled in his own power. That it could have 
arival in attractiveness, or that it ever could bore others, 
no more occurred to him than it occurs to an only child 
to suspect the existence of a rival with its parents. 
Wherever he was, he was not only first, but all as a matter 
ofcourse. The ‘name-day’ of the ‘English Rose,’ as 
he called her, befell while she was in the same house with 
the poet, and several other guests were also there. 
After the pretty Danish fashion, her hostess gave a 
name-féte, of which the Rose was queen, with the right 
to choose a king for the day. Her privileges were ex- 
plained, and she prepared to declare her choice, but 
she had reckoned without ‘dear And’sen,’ who greeted 
her at once with—‘ I—I—yes, And’sen himself will 
be your choice; you shall say that And’sen was your 
name-day king,’—and so it had to be. He never left 
¥ side all day; he was as constant as one of his own 
storks, and his entire conviction of her proud content 
was so simple and so manifest, that no one could have 
ridiculed it who boasted any heart or the faintest sense 
of humour. 

“His marvellous simplicity extended to every affair 
of life. He, who made many rich, was poor himself. 
His books brought him very little; the tiny pension 
allowed him by the State and his free stall at the 
theatre constituted his wealth. But he never thought 
of money; in that, too, he had all a child’s perfect 
trustfulness. Some spirited attempts were made to 
marry him, one, in particular, by a handsome peasant 





girl, who wrote him a love-letter, and took it to him 
herself. When he had read it, she urged her cause in 
words—‘I would be so good to you,’ she said; ‘I 
would take such care of you.’—‘I don’t doubt it,’ he 
replied; ‘but, my good girl, I don’t want to be 
married.’ He had a grand passion, he used to say 
once, and it was enough for all his life; and then he 
would weave some of his purest, brightest, most beau- 
— graceful fancies round the image of—Jenny 
ind. 

‘He sleeps well in the city which loved and honoured 
him so truly, whose everyday life is full of him and of 
association with him, whose every familiar object has 
been lent new meaning by his extraordinary fancy, and 
his simple, trustful, child-like heart. His memory will 
be kept green throughout a long period of remembrance, 
by plentiful traditions of one whose character was a8 
unique as his genius.” 
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ALBERT HALL. 

On the Bank Holiday Mr. Ambrose Austin invited 
the public at large to an entertainment at South 
Kensington. The band of the Coldstream Guards, 
conducted by Mr. Fred Godfrey, played the overture to 
Balfe’s opera, ‘The Bohemian Girl,” and Glinka’s 
Russian Dance entitled ‘‘ Pas des Patineurs.”’ Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” and on an encore, 
‘“« My pretty Jane.” In Part II. Mr. Sims Reeves, with 
the glee party, made the audience laugh incontinently 
by his humorous action in the old Scotch song, ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,” a realistic imitation of the Scottish accent. 
The “‘ hand-shaking” verse was repeated. Mdme. Marie 
Rose-Perkins sang ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and Mr. 
Cowen’s song, “It was a dream.” Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas sang solos and 
took part in concerted pieces. Mr. Thomas sang that 
once famous air ‘‘ When time hath bereft thee,” which 
Tom Cooke concocted for Henry Phillips, the famous 
baritone, from the first few bars of Auber’s overture 


to ‘‘ Gustave.’ The Hall was crammed and the audience 
pleased. 








Tae Actor's Tratninc.—It is noticeable that people generally 
overrate a fine actor's genius, and underrate his trained skill. 
They are apt to credit him with a power of intellectual conception 
and poetic creation to which he has really a very slight claim, and 
and fail to recognise all the difficulties which his artistic training 
has enabled him to master. ‘The ordinary spectator is moved, but 
is incapable of discriminating the sources of his emotion; he 
identifies the actor with the character, and assigns to the actor’s 
genius the effect mainly due to the dramatist. Nor is this illusion 
dispelled when, on some other occasion, this same actor leaves 
him quite unmoved by a representation of similar passions not 
rendered esthetically truthful by the dramatist. Thousands have 
been moved by performers in Hamlet, whose acting in other 
characters has excited indifference or contempt. The fact that 
no actor has been known to utterly fail in Hamlet, while failures 
in Shylo:k and Othello are numerous, is very instructive. I re- 
member when the German company played ‘‘ Faust” at the St. 
James's Theatre, the sudden illness of the tragedian who was to 
have played Mephistopheles caused the part to be handed over to 
a fourth-rate member of the troupe who knew the part; yet, 
although the performance was a very poor example of the art, the 
interest excited by the character was so great that the public and 
the critics were delighted. It is the incaleulable advantage of the 
actor that he stands in the suffused light of emotion kindled by 
the author. He speaks the great thoughts of an impassioned 
mind, and is rewarded, as the bearer of glad tidings is rewarded, 
though he may have had nothing to do with the facts which he 
narrates,—" Actors and Acting,” by G. H. Lewes. 
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The Office of ‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn’ 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








Che Orchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d., 
8d. a line after. 
P.O. Onpens in PaAvouR oF J.SWIFT, Post-Orricr, Hicn Hotsogn, W.C. 
OrFIcE FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Street, Hicu Horsorn, W.C. 
Acrnts ror THe City: Apams & Francis, 59, Fueret Sr., E.C. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Q.—Write to the Secretary of the Hospital, who will furnish the informa- 
tion you want. 


Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—»— 





*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1875. 


THE WORCESTER “FESTIVAL.” 








We are now in possession of the program for the 
modified ‘ festival”” which the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester intend to substitute for the usual “ Meeting 
of the Three Choirs.” As we have not thought these 
meetings either essential or in any great degree bene- 
ficial to Art, we were not greatly concerned at the 
prospect of their discontinuance at Worcester; and 
though perhaps the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
city and its neighbourhood should have been more 
consulted, we have forborne to make the ready charge 
of ‘clerical bigotry and intolerance,” which has been 
laid at the door of the cathedral authorities. We could 





understand their dislike to converting the building into 
a concert-room once in three years, and to the neces. 
sary advertising and touting for patrons which was 
requisite to make the festival pay. And as the sacred 
portion of the music was but indifferently performed, 
and the secular portion consisted mostly of the hack. 
neyed items of the previous London season—we wer 
quite content that the Worcester folks should go to 
London to the music, instead of bringing the musician 
to Worcester. In our opinion a great deal too much 
importance was attached to the matter; and the Dean 
and Chapter were approached too much in the character 
of suppliants by those who did not agree with their 
retrograde views. There was, we believe, no intention 
of yielding or of compromise from the first: and so the 
lay concerts were forbidden, with a promise that q 
‘musical festival’? should still be given, but on Church 
principles and as a portion of solemn Christian worship, 
The course being determined upon, we trusted that 
something would be done to justify it; that some of the 
undisputed treasures of English Cathedral music would 
be adequately rendered, and that an endeavour would 
be made by a wise selection of good and attractive 
anthems to compensate for what had been abandoned, 
How far our hopes have been fulfilled is shown by the 
following official program of the forthcoming festival:— 
The choir will consist of the three choirs of the cathedrals 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, with other singers selected 
from the choirs of Christ Church and New College, Oxford, St, 
George’s Windsor, and members of the Cathedral Voluntary 
Choir. Sermons will be preached at the 11 o’clock services, on 
Wednesday, by the Rev. W. D. Maclagan, M.A., Vicar of Kensing- 
ton; on Thursday, by the Very Rev. Edward Bickersteth, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield, and Prolocutor of the Lowest House of Convo- 
cation. The Offertory at the close of each service will be in aid 
of the fund for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the clergy 
of the dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester. Admis- 
sion to the festival services on Wednesday and Thursday to be in 
all cases free of charge; but a portion of the cathedral will be 
reserved for holders of tickets, which may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the hon. secretary, John H. Hooper, College Precincts. 
No tickets will be required for the services on Tuesday, or for the 
8.80 o’clock service on Wednesday. Day of Rehearsal.—Tuesday, 
September 21, (St. Matthew’s Day) 8.30 a.m., Full Choral Services, 
with Holy Communion. Venite, Chant No. 21, Single; Psalms, 
Chant No. 126, Double: Te Deum, Jubilate, and Communion, in 
F (Smart); Anthem, “Blessed .be Thou” (Ouseley), 3 p.m, 
Evening Service, (not,Choral). Organist, Mr. G, Townshend 
Smith. Wednesday, September 22: 8.30 a.m., Anthem and 
Litany.— Anthem, ‘‘Oh how amiable” (Townshend Smith); 
Litany (Tallis). Organist, Mr. G. Townshend Smith. 11am, 
Full Choral Service. Venite, Chant No. 113, Single; Psalms, 
Chant No. 130, Double ; Te Deum and Jubilate in E (8. 8. Wes- 
ley); Cantata, ‘‘ Not unto us” (Mendelssohn); after the Sermon, 
Authem, “0 clap your hands” (Gibbons), During the Collection, 
Organ Voluntary. 3.30 p.m. Full Choral Service: Psalms, Chant 
No. 133, Double: Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, in B flat, (Wal- 
misley); Anthem, ‘Let us lift up” (S. 8. Wesley); after Prayers, 
Cantata, “‘ God Thou art great” (Spohr). During the Collection, 
Organ Voluntary, Thursday, September 23: 11 a.m., Full Choral 
Service: Venite, Chant No. 181, Single; Psalms, Chant No. 136, 
Double; Te Deum and Jubilate in A (Mendelssohn); Anthem, 
“The Wilderness, (S. 8. Wesley); after the Sermon, Anthem, “0 
Praise the Lord,” Chandos Collection (Handel). During the Cdl 
lection, Organ Voluntary. 38.30 p.m., Full Choral Service: 
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psalms, Chant No. 84, Double; Cantate Domino and Deus Mi- 
geroatur, in D (Attwood) ; Anthem, “ Hear my prayer ” (Mendels- 
john); after Prayers, Festival Anthem, ‘‘ How lovely are Thy 
jvellings ” (Spohr). During the Collection, Organ Voluntary. 
On Wednesday and Thursday, the 11 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. services 
will be accompanied by Dr. 8. 8. Wesley on the Grand Organ in 
the South Transept, the gift of the Karl of Dudley. Conductor, 
Mr. Done. 


There certainly seems a good deal of it, but the same 
powers which can expand a “skeleton sermon” of a 
fw lines into the regulation thirty-five minutes’ dis- 
course have been at work on the program; and the 
choirboy’s ‘‘ Smart’s in F, and Blessed be Thou, Ouse- 
ley” is imposingly extended. After all, however, it is 
but 

‘A beggarly account .... 
All thinly scattered to make up a show.” 

Great interest may accrue to “ No. 006 Single,” and to 
“No, 600 Double,” and the chants may be sensational 
ones; but English Cathedral music is represented by 
one composer—Gibbons, and to this we are probably 
indebted to some wag in the Chapter, who has made 
“0 clap your hands” follow immediately after the 
sermon. True that English music—and very beautiful 
music—is also to be given by Dr. Wesley—* The 
Wilderness,” and the services by Attwood and Henry 
Smart; and there is a Chandos Anthem by Handel ; 
Mendelssohn and Spohr being lugged in to balance 
Ouseley and Walmisley and G. Townshend Smith. 
But the one representative composition is Gibbons’s 
short ‘weekday ” anthem. And this is to extinguish 
heartburnings, and to compensate the defeated party 
for their loss of Oratorio and Orchestra and Opera, and 
London singers and fashions, and—last not least—for 
the loss of their own importance while their city was 
en fete. The admission to the Cathédral is to be in all 
cases free of charge, but portions are to be reserved for 
the holders of tickets. Early risers however, will not 
need tickets for the rehearsal, nor for the one-anthem 
service; nor will any tickets be wanted for the after- 
noon service when there is no music. The Dean and 
Chapter have been liberal after their fashion, but their 
proceedings will neither conciliate the disaffected, nor 
attract the indifferent. We do not care to estimate the 
elect of the two sermons; the Cathedral body are 
bound in honour to take care that the charities do not 
suffer from their enforced change ; and we have the 
hope that their influence and their liberality will 
secure this. 

_A great opportunity has however been lost of assert- 
ing the worth of their own peculiar music; and proving 
the value attached to it by the public to be more than 
‘mere sentiment. They should have taken the greatest 
works of the greatest Cathedral composers. There 
should have been no public “rehearsal.” On the three 
‘ys, in addition to the “services” they might have 
Well given fifteen anthems: two on each morning, three 
each evening. The music on the opening day should 
have been massive and solemn: what could be a finer 





commencement than Gibbons’s ‘‘ Hosanna"? The 
third day’s music should have been as ornate and 
jubilant as possible; possibly Purcell's Te Deum and 
Jubilate in D, Croft’s long anthem ‘“‘ O Lord I will Praise 
Thee,” which contains the ‘‘ Cry aloud and shout,” and an 
anthem by Purcell, and for an ending certainly Handel's 
“Hallelujah.” Half-a-dozen well-known names would 
furnish all the intermediate material.. Wise, Blow, 
Boyce, Green, Weldon, Clark—Hayes, Kent, Arnold— 
with the names we have mentioned would give sufficient 
variety. Living composers should be left out, whether 
Oxford professors or organists of either of the Three 
Choirs: these might be contented with their Nos. 006 
single or double, or with the “ voluntaries during the 
collection.” And we would have excused the innovation 
on Cathedral practice of introducing an old English 
setting of an old metrical Psalm or Hymn, to be sung 
in unison by choir and congregation. 

We believe that if the rough sketch we have given 
had been elaborated by the competent judgment of the 
musical staff on the spot, something more satisfactory 
would have resulted in the “festival” itself, with the 
contingent advantage of inspiring more interest and 
infusing more life and vigour into the service of each 
of the represented Cathedrals. 








NO MUSIC. 


The season is over, the opera-singers have departed, 
the Albert Hall is quite empty, there are no concerts, 
the patrons and the patronised have alike fled the 
great metropolis, and all—as far as the upper ten- 


thousand are concerned—is silent and desolate. And 
the immediate surroundings of the exclusive circle, 
which extend to a good depth into society, cast in their 
lot with their betters, and either go away or languish 
out of sight if they remain. But London—business, 
working London—is still here, for the greater portion 
of it toils all the year round; an occasional holiday of 
a day or two sufficing to keep up the regular labour— 
which indeed appears to suit the majority of folks 
wonderfully well. It would almost seem that it is only 
the froth on the surface of London society that departs ; 
that the worth, and weight, and energy, and power, 
are all substantially here, carrying on all necessary 
work as usual. Objects of pity it is true, especially 
those who have any artistic tastes—most of all the 
lovers of music—for the musical world is a blank! 
Fashionable music, it is true, has subsided in the 
absence of its fashionable patrons ; but the million are 
after all, we think, gainers on the whole by the change 
of season. A well-known ‘“‘man about town” spent 
all his leisure time in endeavouring to find an estab. 
lishment where he could dine like a gentleman for a 
shilling. He did not succeed so far as we know; but 
the musical amateur may at the present time enjoy a 
glorious musical repast for the same insignificant sum ; 
and without any of the vexatious restrictions as to 
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dress or demeanour which haunt and inconvenience 
him during the aristocratic season. The Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts provide music of all kinds 
to suit all tastes, with such a band as can only be 
heard at the Philharmonic or at Exeter Hall, under 
the baton of one of the most accomplished musicians 
and best conductors of the day—Signor Arditi. If the 
time be chosen, a banquet of classical music may be 
indulged in unalloyed by the lighter pabulum which is 
a delight to so many with Terpsichorean tastes. The 
splendid resources of the Crystal Palace or the 
Alexandra Park may be reached by the north or south 
metropolitans in a quarter of an hour—both are as 
near at hand as the monster hall at South Kensington. 
There is the Alhambra theatre in our midst, and half 
the smaller theatres are giving musical entertainments 
at least in alternation with their dramatic attractions. 
So that the case is not desperate: there is still music 
to be heard if it be sought for ; and it has the additional 
recommendation to the worker who is compelled to 
remain in town—which would be a great drawback to 
the aristocratic absentee—that it is to be had cheap. 
There is another point of view in which the fashion- 
able exodus will not be regarded with disfavour, either 
by those who have to earn their bread through brain- 
work, or by persons who possess sensitive musical 
organizations. The out-of-door performers have dis- 
appeared. The groaning barrel organs, the mechanical 


out-of-tune pianos, the hideous Germans band—whose 
instruments, battered and grimy as their owners, are 
yet things of beauty compared with the sounds they 
produce—all have gone, to favour rural localities and 
waterside resorts with their dreadful cacophonies. 
In this respect every one will rejoice that in our 
London streets there is literally No Music. 


NOTES, 

Mr. Jofferson is announced to reappear as Rip van Winkle at the 
Princess’s Theatre next November. This gentleman’s representa- 
tion of the character was as great a triumph for Art as for the 
artist—from the manner in which the sympathies of the audience 
were seized for the impossible. An impersonation at once more 
real, more poetical, and more finished, has perhaps never been 
seen in this country. 


It is pleasant to have plenty of money, though bankers and 
money-lenders have too much of it when the Bank rate is at two 
per cent. It would seem that Eton College is well off for funds. 
They have just engaged a music-master at £1500 a year, and it is 
said ‘‘ that the governing body have decided to spend £15,000 upon 
the enlargement and improvement of the school buildings, pre- 
liminary to a still larger outlay. New mathematical schools are 
to be embraced in the first portion of the work, and these have 
been already commenced. Workmen are also engaged in placing 
an unusually thick lead roof on the College Chapel. The scheme 
in contemplation comprises the erection of an entirely new fourth- 
form chapel, also further classical school buildings; and all the 
old mathematical schools are to be demolished, with the exception 
of the Rotunda, which is to be converted into a large museum.” 
We congratutate the “governing body” not only on their haying 
plenty of money, but on their knowing how to spend it. 





The Revue et Gazette Musicale alludes to a visit paid by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar to a Paris pianoforte-maker, and asserts thai 
the Sultan astonished the amateurs and professors present by 
playing a fantasie by Thalberg with the skill of a virtuoso, The 
homage paid to Mahomet by the Moon was vouched for by a learned 
and respectable Arab narrator, but scoffers have asked Who vill 
vouch for him? Will any of the “amateurs and professoy 
favour us with the time and place of the Sultan's Performance 
and the means of identifying the fantasie. There is no doubt of 
the reality of the Moon or of Mahomet or of the Zanzibar Sultan 
or of Thalberg: the difficulty lies in bringing them together, 
There are some who think it as difficult for the “ African pote. 
tate” to play Thalberg’s passages as for the Moon to have goyqy 
times performed its passage through the Prophet's sleeve, 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Bayle Bernard. the yl 
known dramatic writer, which took place at Brighton, on Aug’, 
Mr. Bernard had been in poor health for some little time, but hai 
rallied under the influence of the sea air, A serious illness 
however, followed, which in a short time proved fatal, Th, 
deceased was an American by birth, having been born in Bogtoy 
in 1808, but he had lived in this country from boyhood, and hai 
adopted it as his home. His dramatic works number, we beliey, 
over a hundred, and many of them still retain their origin) 
popularity, Mr. Bernard was an accomplished and genial eritie, 
familiar not only with our contemporary theatre, but with th 
works of the earlier playwrights, and the history of the dramatiy 
art. Last year he published an interesting ‘ Life of Samu| 
Lover,” and at the time of his death he was engaged in preparing 
a, work embodying his own recollections of the stage. Mr. Bernard 
leaves a widow and one child, a daughter, to mourn his logs, 


Mr. Wigan’s “sandwich ” men have been taken before the 
magistrate on account of the circular mirrors startling absorbed 
foot-passengers, and frightening horses by their sudden flashings 
of light across their eyes. It was stated that the boards hai 
been very useful in advertising the Mirror Theatre. The matter 
was adjourned, in order that there should be some modification 
which would satisfy the police, who have to carry out the provisions 
of the ‘‘ Metropolitan Streets Act.” 


The chief vocal performers at the Norwich Festival will be three 
sopranos—Mdlle. Emma Albani, Mdlle. Mathilde Enequist, and 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington; three contraltos—Mille. de 
Belocea, Miss Enriquez, and Mdme,. Patey; three tenors—Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. H. J. Minns, and Mr. Henry Guy; and two 
basses—-Mr. J. L. Wadmore and Signor Foli. Malle. de Beloces, 
Mr, Guy, and Mr. Wadmore will make their first appearance iu 
Norwich on this occasion. The band will comprise seventy-sit 
performers, under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. Qur 
readers are of course aware of the withdrawal of Mr. Sullivan's 
promised new work, and of the substitution of Rossini’s ‘* Stabat 
Mater " in its place. * 


There is little doubt that the world of music is destined 
endure an epoch of Wagner. The success with the London 
public of ‘* Lohengrin” —on whatever grounds—will ensure hims 
prominent place at our opera houses for some seasons, and bis 
pet morceaux (when found) will be given at our concerts: ad 
nauseam. The rehearsals at Bayreuth will have their effect, au! 
Wagner’s permanent engagement at the Vienna Opera to brivg 
out his own works will also exert considerable influence. by 
America Wagner is already established to a certain apes 
increases daily in favour. So that Wagner will be the uni 
fashion, and fashion is all-powerful with those whe pen 
support operatic music. It is to be hoped that this fashion 
its affected taste, will furnish the means for a more just and mor 
general appreciation of the Opera of the Future by those who , 
bring intelligence and cultivation to its study. Anyhow the 
school will not be condemned unheard. 
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A notice of the services in the Foundling Hospital, recently 
ablished in the Scottish Guardian, contains the following 
F ement “ Occasionally in the afternoon Mr. Willing plays as 
,rolantary an operatic selection, but this is done sub rosé, and 
sumably simply as a sort of practice for himself for his operatic 
eats” We hardly know how a voluntary in a church service 
un be “done” sub rosé, though it is quite possible that Mr. 
Willing may have to play as many ‘‘ Operatic Selections ” at the 
foundling as at Her Majesty's Opera. In each place he “ does" 
them very much sub rosé ; as when he plays anthems on Opera 
nights “* presumably simply as a sort of practice for himself for 
his” Church “' labours.” 


The “Church Festival” which the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester propose to hold in the place of the 152nd “ Festival of 
the Three Choirs,” is fixed for September 22 and 23. The Dean 
snd Chapter have issued a manifesto in reference to it, in which 
they review the progress of the festivals, which they say were 
“established about the year 1724, mainly for the encouragement 
snd improvement of Church music.” They continue, ‘The Dean 
snd Chapter, believing that all music performed in the Cathedral 
should form a part of Divine service, and that the doors should be 
open freely to all without charge for admission, have determined 
to return to the original idea of the festival by making it distinctly 
an act of common worship, rather than a mere musical perform- 
ance, however excellent in itself. They had, indeed, originally 
wished to carry it out on a large scale, and with full orchestral 
secompaniments, but acting under the advice of the representa- 
tives of those who have given them their sympathy and support, 
they have resolved this year to dispense with all instruments 
except the grand organ and to rely on a full choir of one hundred 
voices selected from the Three Choirs, and other choirs in the 
kingdom.” They go on to express a hope that the ‘‘ unfortunate 
differences of opinion existing upon this subject ’’ may not induce 
people to withhold their support from the festival, and the charity 
depending upon it, and they invoke the aid of persons both within 
and without the diocese. The details of the two days’ services 
vill be found in our leading article on the subject. 

An attempt is being made—we fear almost too late—by the 
inhabitants of Wimbledon to save ‘ Cmsar’s Camp” which is 
threatened by the builders. We believe it is chiefly a question 
of funds, 


The members of the Orpheus Glee Union, with a few other 
professional friends, attended at the uncovering of the memorial 
tlabwhich has been erected over the grave of Mr. William Fielding 
inthe cemetery at Battle. The inscription is simply ‘‘ William 
Fielding, Vicar-choral of St. Paul's Cathedral, died July 10, 1874, 
aged 48." Farrant’s anthem, ‘ Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake,” 
ind anode by Mr. Theodore Distin were sung at the grave. We 
tre not aware that any member of the St. Paul’s choir was present. 


The attempt to raise a monument to Mendelasohn in Leipsic is 
tobe renewed. The Association, formed in 1868 for that purpose, 
tnounce that they have over 12,000 marks available, and solicit 
futher subscriptions, 


It is proposed, with the sanction of the Very Rey. the Dean, to 
restore the quaint Latin inscription which formerly marked the 
mve of Purcell, in Westminster Abbey. Instead of merely 
‘cutting the letters it has been determined to insert brass 
tharacters of considerable thickness in the stone, so as to render 
is permanent as possible. There can be no doubt that funds 
vill be fortheoming at once for such a purpose. Among the 
mbscribers already are the Dean of Westminster, Lady Augusta 
Stanley, Mr. G. ©, Bentinck, M.P., Hon. H. Brougham, Hon. E. 

» Rev, Dr. Scott, Mr. W. J. Thoms, Mr. H. B. Lennard, 
~ J. Baillie Hamilton, Mr. A, H. D, Prendergast, Archdeacon 

‘uuings, Canon Duckworth, the Rey. Sir F. G. Ouseley, Bart, 





Mr. Turle, Dr. Stainer, Dr. J. F. Bridge, Professor Macfarren, 
Mr. Hullah, Mr. A. Sullivan, Sir George Elvey, Dr. E. G. Monk, 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. ©. 8. Jekyll, Mr. 
Montem Smith, Mr. John Foster, and Professor W. H. Monk. 
Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the ‘ Purcell Fund" 
at Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Oross, 8.W.; or 
may be sent to Mr. H. F. Turle, Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 
This gentleman announces that any surplus will be given to the 
Royal Academy of Music towards the foundation of a Purcell 
Scholarship. 

Concerning a recent musical gathering in Germany the Globe 
remarks :—Every one who has visited Germany must have been 
struck by the extraordinary love of the people for music, In the 
open-air concerts which are so frequent in summer, even in 
comparatively small towns, music of a very high order is performed ; 
and the groups which sit around the small tables with their beer 
or coffee before them listen with evident interest and appreciation, 
In every school, from the lowest to the highest, singing forms a 
regular part of education; and the choral socities come together 
in a business-like way and work hard to achieve true artistic 
interpretation of a composer’sideas. The quiet town of Wiirzburg 
the other day bore witness to this national enthusiasm. A festival 
was held there by the Franconian Musical Associations, and the 
result was most successful. Every town in Franconia was 
represented, no fewer than 2200 singers having come from a 
distance, The citizens entered heartily into the affair, adorning 
their houses with flags, and hospitably receiving the strangers. 
There was, of course, a brilliant procession, and at the chief 
meeting there were said to be some very fine renderings of difficult 
masterpieces. It will be long before any English town correspond- 
ing to Wiirzburg will witness such an assemblage; still, a pretty 
strong feeling has recently been exhibited that the musical 
education of Englishmen has been neglected, and we may expect 
that the next generation will be far in advance of its predecessors 
in this respect. In Germany music is one of the most refined of 
popular influences; and if as ardently cultivated in England its 
effects would be not less beneficial. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Mr. Sims Reeves’ concert may be said to have wound 
up the series, and the program was worthy the occasion. 
It is worth quoting as showing the popular materiel the 
great tenor put forth, as well as the distinguished artists 
who gathered for his “ benefit.” There were nineteen 
numbers: as follows :— 


Overture, ‘* Masaniello '"—Auber. 

Part Song, ‘‘ Strike the Lyre.’—London Vocal Union—T. Cooke, 

Song, ‘‘ Home of my heart.” Mr. Edward Lloyd—Wallace. 

Scena, ‘‘ Ernani involami.” Mdlle. Titiens—-Verdi. 

Recit, ‘Deeper and deeper still,” and Air, ‘‘Waft her, Angels.” 
Mr. Sims Reeves—Handel. 

Air, ‘‘ Let the bright Seraphim.” Mdme. Nilsson—Handel. 

Ballad, «‘ The Shadow of the Cross.” Signor Foli—O. Barri, 

Song, ‘* There is + green hill.” Mdme,. Patey—Gounod. 

(a,) Novelette in F—Schumann ; } 

to's Valse in D Flat—Chopin. Mr. Charles Hallé. 

Duet, ‘‘ Parigi, o cara.” Mdme. Nilsson & Mr. Sims Reeves—Verdi. 

Masque Music, ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice —Sullivan. 

Part Song, ‘ Take thy banner ’—Coward. 

Ballad, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.”—Madlle, Titiens—Crouch, 

Ballad, ‘‘ When other lips.” Mr. Edward Lloyd—Balfe, 

New Ballad, ‘‘ Let me dream again.” Mdme. Nilsson—BSullivan, 


() Moment Musical—Schubert. Mr. Charles Hallé. 


b.) Caprice in D flat—Heller. 
ad, ‘‘ By the sad sea waves.” Mdme,. Patey—Benodict, 
Song, “ Hearts of Oak.” Signor Foli—Boyce. 
Ave Maria,. Mdme. Nilsson—Gounod. 
Song, ‘ The Bay of Biscay.” Mr. Sims Reeves—Davy. 
Finale—March, ‘‘ Le Prophete ''—Meyerbeer, 
Conductors—Mr. Manns and Mr, Sullivan. 


The concert lasted from four until half-past 
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o'clock, and was attended by an immense crowd. Mr. 
Sims Reeves administered a tacit but most deserved 
rebuke to those who so uncivilly rose to depart when 
he appeared to sing Davy’s popular nautical ditty. The 
great tenor stopped short; roars of applause followed 
and after a short pause Mr. Reeves went on. Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson was recalled after Handel's air from 
** Samson,”’ and encored in Mr. Sullivan’s new Ballad, 
which has been scored for the band with excellent taste. 
The “Ave Maria” hardly raised ahand. Mdlle. Titiens 
sang superbly, and encored in the Irish air, sang ‘‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer” instead. Mr. Charles Halle’s 
pianoforte solos were occasionally almost inaudible from 
the noise. ‘The overture of Auber, and Mr. A. §. 
Sullivan's characteristic ‘‘ Masque music’’ went exceed- 
ingly well. 

The Foresters’ fete took place on August 6, when 
about 60,000 people assembled. There were aquatic 
sports, and balloon races, and tumblers, and ventrilo- 
quists, and foot-ball matches, and jugglers, and the 
great Blondin himself dressed as a Forester on the high 
rope, and the great fountains. At the various quarters 
of the park bands were placed and al fresco dances 
organised, under the direction of masters of the cere- 
monies. Organ and band performances interspersed 
among the many other items made up the special pro- 
gram, which was, of course, supplemented by the in- 
numerable standing features, the aquarium, the skating 
rink, the boats, the swings, the tower, the menagerie, 
the Wurtemburg collection, the cool courts, and the 
etceteras. Within and without, as regards the enter- 
tainment and the entertained, the Foresters’ eighteenth 
annual fete at Sydenham was an undoubted success. 

On August 7 ‘ Guy Mannering” was represented 
with Mr. Sims Reeves as Bertram, who introduced 
* My Pretty Jane” and ‘Tom Bowling ” with irresis- 
tible effect; Mr. Ledwidge, as Gabriel the Gipsy; Miss 
Lucy Franklein, as Lucy Bertram; and Mdme. G. C. 
Ashton, as Julia Mannering. They were well supported 
by Mr. i. F. Edgar, as Colonel Mannering; Mr. Atkins, 
as Dominie Sampson; Mr. A. Rayner, as Dandie Din- 
mont; and Mrs. Leigh as Meg Merrilies. 

On August 12 the play of ‘* Black-Kyed Susan” was 
represented for the first time, the part of William by 
Mr. Hermann Vezin. Mr. Cotte sang “All in the 
Downs ” with good taste. The Dolly Mayflower of Miss 
Maggie Brennan was vivacious and piquant, and the 
Black-eyed Susan of Miss Carlisle was sufficiently 
pathetic. ‘‘ Hamlet,” with Herr Bandmann, was given 
on August 14. 

“« Louis X1.,”’ was produced for the first time at the 
Palace on August 19, and was well received. Mr. H. 
Vezin’s make-up was admirable, and he gave a 
thoughtful and intelligent impersonation of the super- 
stitious and unscrupulous king. Miss Maggie Brennan 
was the Dauphin and did the best she could for a rather 
unthankful part. 

Messrs. Hamilton have brought out an entertainment 
in the Opera theatre, in the shape of an excursion from 
the Thames to the Neva, under the guidance of Mr. W. 
Harrison, and musically illustrated by the Crystal 
Palace band and by Messrs. Macgregor and Larwell-as 
vocalists. Among the chief scenes depicted are London 
Bridge, the Tower, Greenwich Hospital, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Cologne Cathedral, Geneva, Mont Blanc, 
Cronstadt with the fleet at anchor, scenes in Vienna, 





—_. 
including the Prater and Royal Palace; the Russian 
pictures including ‘The Blessing of the Neva,” The 
Winter Palace by night, a Skating Festival, a Bear 
Hunt, Moscow in flames, &c., &. The Russian Views 
have been painted by Mr. F. Fenton, from his own 
sketches, and the Alpine and English portions by 
Messrs. Telbin and Rogers respectively. 

On August 28 there was a Children’s Féte, all the 
amusements (we must except a billiard-match between 
Roberts and Cook) being chosen with a special 
reference to the juveniles. There was the Mido 
Hanlon company, Hamilton’s Diorama, a balloo 
ascent, performing dogs, a Lilliputian pantomime, q 
distribution of Japanese kites, and lastly a grand 
display of fireworks, with devices familiar to the 
nurseries, which were expected to furnish the greate 
part of the audience. We need not say that the 
youngsters were more than delighted with thei 
entertainment. 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


On August 12 the Strand company had a gooi 
audience for their performance of ‘ Weak Woman,” 
preceded by the farce of ‘‘ Two to One.” Mr. Byron's 
comedy received ample justice from performers and 
audience. On August 14 Shakespeare’s “ As You Like 
It” drew a crowded audience. It was represented by 
the company lately at the Haymarket, with Mr. Her. 
mann Vezin as Jaques, Mrs. Vezin as Rosalind, Mr. 
Chippendale as Adam, Mr. Compton as Touchstone, Mrs, 
Chippendale as Audrey, and Miss Blanche Henri as Celia, 
The concert in the Great Central Hall brought the 
first series of summer evening performances to a close. 
The first part of the program was all by Handel, and 
included the Occasional Overture, Coronation Anthem, 
‘Let the Bright Seraphim,” ‘‘Lascio ch’ io piange,” 
‘Sound an Alarm,” and ‘‘ See the Conquering Hero,” 
ending with the Hallelujah Chorus. Thesecond part was 
designed for the promenaders. The fine playing of Mr. 
Archer on the great organ contributed greatly to the, 
success of the concert. On August 19 the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, from St. James’s Hall, gave their 
entertainment, &c.; and on August 21 Mr. Farnie’s 
opera-boufie, ‘* Nemesis” was performed by the Strand 
Theatre company, preceded by the farce of “ Raising 
the Wind.” The evening promenade concert comprised 
English, French, German, Danish, Russian, and 
American national airs, and a miscellaneous selection. 
The vocalists included Mdme. Osborne Williams, Miss 
Fanny Heywood, and Mr. Wilford Morgan. On August 
23 a féte was held in aid of Railway Provident S0- 
cieties, The entertainments were of a varied and in- 
teresting character, including performances on the 
grand organ, and by the company’s orchestral and 
military band, with a firework display. On the 24th 
Mr. Oxenford’s “ Two Orphans” was played by the 
Olympic company, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Neville. There was a good exhibition of cut flowers 0 
this and the following day. 

On the 26th Mr. Maccabe gave his entertainment, 
«Begone Dull Care.” The military band playel 
frequently, and Mr. Archer performed on the grand orga 
in the central hall. 

On Saturday last, August 28th, the great half-holiay 
fete of the year, Lecocq’s comic: opera, ‘ La Fille 
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Yadame Angot,”’ with Mdlle. Cornelie d’Anka, Mdme. 
puuline Rita, and Mr. C. Morton’s Opera Comique 
company was given in the afternoon. In the evening 
there Was & promenade concert, with Miss Clelland, 
\iiss Marion Severn and Mr. Nelson Varley, Hallelujah 
(horus, Coronation Anthem, &c. The bands of the 
Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, and the Pipers of 
ihe Scots Fusilier Guards aided the Company's military 
jand. Conductor, Mr. H. Weist Hill, There was a 
display of fireworks after the concert. 








CONCERTS. 


Miss Alice Burvett had the honour of concluding the 
concert season’ when she gave her first concert in 
London in St. George’s Hall. This clever young lady 
was born, we believe, in Australia, and has received 
her musical education chiefly in Paris. In private 
circles her playing has for some time been recognized 
qs more than ordinarily meritorious and artistic. Her 
syle appears to be modelled on that of Kalkbrenner— 
the prevailing school among the best French pianists. 
Miss Alice Burvett selected Prudent’s Grand Fantasia 
on subjects by Beethoven, Ravina’s duet on airs from 
“Euryanthe,” played with Signor Tito Mattei, and 
Chopin's Impromptu in A flat, Gottschalk’s ‘“‘ Home, 
sweet home,” and ‘* March Hongroise.”” Her execution 
was very good, and she may confidently aspire to a 
very high position. There was no end of applause 
from the audience, to many of whom the player was 
loubtless well known. The vocalists were Mdlle. 
Liebhart, Mdlle. Renard, Miss Alice Fairman, and 


Herr Werrenrath. Herr Wilhem Ganz conducted. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The close of the regular concert season is again 
signalized as last year by the opening of the Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre, through the enter- 
prise of Messrs. Gatti. They have been most fortunate 
in engaging Signor Arditi as their conductor, who can 
infuse his own dashing spirit into his orchestra, and 
get sympathy from the audience, whether they are 
lovers of the light dance music or the popular selection, 
or “goin” for the more solid pabulum of the symphony 
adconcerto. The artists engaged are not only strong 
innumbers but in quality, including not only names 
well known, but some new accessions of much promise. 
The orchestral band has been strengthened by the 
uldition of the band of the Coldstream Guards. On 
the opening night, Aug. 7, after an enthusiastic reception 
to Signor Arditi the concert was commenced with the 
‘ational Anthem, followed by the overture to ‘* William 
Tl.” Beethoven’s Andante, No. 5 symphony, and 
Signor Arditi’s selections from ‘“ Lohengrin” were well 
rendered ; the Grand Festive March in the finale was 
particularly brilliant. Mdlle. Bianchi sang the 
“Shadow song” in ‘ Dinorah,” and “A damsel fair 
vas Singing ;"’ and Mdlle. Cristino, who appeared for 
the first time in England, sang “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” 
und “Vespa son gentile,” composed by Arditi. Both 
ladies were encored. The overture to « Zampa" com- 
ueneed the second part of the concert, and was followed 
by Bersaglieri,” composed expressly for these 
concerts by Signor Arditi, and performed for the first 
we on this occasion, and the “ Coronation March” in 





‘‘ Le Prophete. Signor V. Fabrini sang ‘‘ When other 
lips,” from the ‘* Bohemian Girl,” and ‘‘ M’ Appari,” 
from “ Marta.” Signor Rendano was the pianist, and 
played Mendelssohn's Capriccio Brillante splendidly. 
The house was very crowded, and the concert was rather 
long. 

On August 12 the program contained the following 
‘‘ classical” items: Weber's overture to ‘ Preciosa ;" 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor, by Signor 
Rendano ; and the C minor symphony of Beethoven ; 
the same composer's ‘“ Adelaida” by Signor Fabrini ; 
Mozart’s ‘Deh vieni"’ by Malle. Bianchi; and an air 
by Cimarosa by Mdlle. Cristino. M. Jules de Swert 
also played a violoncello solo by Servais. 

The first Mendelssohn night took place on August 
19, and was entirely successful. The first part of the 
program included the Overture to ‘“ Ruy Blas,” Song, 
‘‘ Retrospection,” sung by Mr. Pearson, the Notturno, 
Scherzo, and Wedding March from the ‘“ Midswnmer 
Night’s Dream,” Aria, ‘ Va Sospir,” Romanza, 
(violoncello, M. Jules de Swert,) Song, “ Auf Fliigeln 
des Gesanges” (Mdlle. Bianchi,) and the Scotch 
Symphony. The house was well filled, and the 
audience applauded as it deserved the excellent per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's music. ‘The symphony in 
particular went well, the last movement being worked 
up to a most effective climax. In the second part the 
‘* Lohengrin” selection and Arditi’s new waltz were the 
chief items. 

The first part of the program of the concert on Aug. 
25 was devoted to Beethoven. ‘The selection was as 
follows: Overture, ‘‘ Coriolanus ;” Song, ‘‘ Se’l ver” 
(Fidelio), Mdlle. Cristino; Pianoforte-concerto (No. 5) 
in E flat, Signor Rendano; Scena, ‘Ah! perfido,” 
Mdlle. Bianchi; Symphony, ‘ Pastorale,” (the entire 
work.) The audience was very large, and at the con- 
clusion of the Pastoral Symphony, which was splen- 
didly played. ‘The applause was enthusiastic. Malle. 
Bianchi was recalled at the conclusion of her song. 
Signor Rendano played the Concerto without copy in 
a style that charmed every one, the second part of 
the program was miscellaneous. M. Jules de Swert 
played two solos on the violoncello—Air, J. 8. Bach, 
and ‘ All’ Ungarese,” Schubert. 

On the 28th a composition entitled “ Leipsic Fair” 
was played, abounding with cock-crowing, songs of the 
lark, bells, dances, wind storms, thunder and lightning, 
railway whistles, etc. ! ! 

In addition to the vocalists who have already sung 
this season the following will appear: Mdlle. Heilbron, 
Malle. Benati, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Rose Hersee, 
and Signor Federici ; instrumentalists, Mdme. Norman 
Neruda, Mdlle. Boulanger, and Herr Wilhelmj. 








Musticat Inpustry.—Messrs. Cocks & Co. have just issued two 
small catalogues, containing, 1. A Selected List of Musical Works 
edited, translated, enlarged, arranged, or written, by John 
Bishop, of Cheltenham. 2. Pianoforte Music by George Frederick 
West. 38. Brinley Richards’ Pianoforte Music, (original composi- 
tions and arrangements). We do not think that Messrs. Cocks 
publish the entire works of any of these gentlemen, and yet their 
lists show an immense amount of most varied work from each. Mr, 
West has about four hundred single pieces; Mr. Richards nearly two 
hundred such pieces, besides collections in some ten bulky volumes ; 
while Mr. Bishop’s works show an amount of labour in original 
writing, translating, arranging and adapting some of the greatest 
works old and new, which is perfectly marvellous. All persons 
interested in musical literature should procure these lists. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Bruce’s short season at the Haymarket closed on 
Aug. 9, when he took a benefit, with a program made 
up of ‘ Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomato,” with Mr. 
Collette ; a scene from ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” with 
Messrs. Compton, Leathes, and Fuell; a scene from 
the ‘‘ School for Scandal,” with Mrs. Vezin, Messrs. 
Chippendale, Leathes, and Moore; a character sketch, 
‘‘ The Vagrant and his Dog,” by the bénéficiaire ; “ The 
Happy Pair,” by the same and Miss M, Walton; a 
recitation, ‘‘ The Spanish Mother,” by Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, and the third act of ‘ London Assurance,” by 
Messrs. Maclean, Righton, Beveridge, and Bruce, and 
Mesdames Carlotta Leclercq, and Rose Egan. One of 
the best performances given by Mr. Bruce’s company 
was that of ** As You Like It,” in which Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin was the Rosalind, Mr. Vezin Jaques, Mr, Chippen- 
dale Adrien, and Mr. Compton Touchstone, Mr. Leathes 
Orlando. We must not omit Mrs. Chippendale as 
Audrey. There was occasionally room for criticism, 
but taken as a whole the performance was good. 

There was a mixed special performance at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre on Aug. 7, in which the chief feature 
was the production of the ‘ Lady of Lyons,” with Mr. 
Coghlan and Miss Terry in the leading parts. Both 
artists succeeded admirably ; Miss Terry in particular 
producing a most powerful and impressive version, and 
being well rewarded by the approval of the audience. 

At the Gaiety on Aug. 7 Wallace’s “‘ Maritana” was 
produced. The part of the heroine was taken by Miss 
Blanche Cole. Mr. Nordblom was Don Casar de Bazan, 
Mr. Aynsley Cook Don José, Miss Lucy Franklein 
Lazarello; Mr. Ludwig the King, Mr. Brooklyn the 
Marquis de Montefiore, and Mrs. Aynsley Cook the 
Marquise. There was a good house. The excellent 
orchestra, under Mr. Sydney Naylor, and the chorus 
had a due share in the success of the evening. ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl” took the place of ‘‘ Maritana” on 
Aug. 13 at this house, with a considerable change 
in the company, which was strengthened by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. George Perren in the tenor part of 
Thaddeus, the baritone part of Count Arnheim being 
taken by a new candidate for public favour in the person 
of Mr. Montague Worlock, a gentleman who has lately 
been studying in Italy. He is gentlemanly, acts with 
a certain amount of power, and is possessed of a good 
voice, which his nervousness prevented him from using 
to the full effect. We have no doubt he will make a 
good position. ‘The part of Devilshoof was taken by 
Mr. Aynsley Cook with considerable success. Miss 
Lucy Seenlien was the Queen, and Miss Annie Sinclair, 
Arline. ‘ Satanella" was produced here August 20 to 
a fair house, the part of the heroine by Miss Blanche 
Cole. ‘‘ The Power of Love” elicited an encore, and 
her ballad in the second act pleased every one. Mr. 
George Perren in ‘‘The Glorious Vintage” got a recall, 
and his romance in the second act was exceedingly 
well sung. The Arimanes was Mr. Aynsley Cooke, who 
was deservedly applauded; and Miss Manetti, as Lelia, 
sang her ballad in the opening very nicely. 

The Globe Theatre was opened on August 16 by 
Mdlle. Beatrice’s company, the chief piece being an 
adaptation by Mr. Campbell Clark of the ‘ Monsieur 
Alphonse" of Alexandre Dumas jils, produced at the 
Gymnase some time ago. In “ Love and Honour,” the 
English title, there is not much objectionable on the 





——— 
ground of morality beyond the existence of an illegiti 
mate child. The scene remains in France, and the 
characters retain their old names. Before marry; , 
M. de Montaiglin, a captain in the French Navy, Ray. 
monde de Montaiglin has been the victim of Octave 
young rake, who has persuaded her into a false marriage 
and abandoned her. She has a child, Adrienne, thir. 
teen years old, living with some peasants, her father 
visiting her as M. Alphonse; while her mother is known 
to her and her foster-parents. Octave is about to ma: 

a Mdme. Victoire Guichard, a wealthy widow, and he 
persuades Mdme. Montaiglin, whose husband he jy 
acquainted with, that something must be done with 
their daughter, and ultimately the wife, who struggle 
against deceiving her husband, consents that Octaye 
shall ask him to receive the child, which is done withoyt 
compromising the lady. But the arrangement is Upset 
by Mdme. Guichard, whose suspicions are aroused, and 
who is told by Octave the child is his, and her mothe 
is dead, whereupon she determines to adopt it. Com. 
plications arise, but the curtain falls on the discon. 
fiture of Octave, and the reception of Adrienne by 
M. de Montaiglin, who admires and forgives his wife 
for her unwilling deceit. The heroine, Mdme, de 
Montaiglin, is played by Malle. Beatrice, who arrests 
the sympathies of the audience from first to last by her 
tenderness and passion. Mr. J. Carter-Edwards, plays 
M. de Montaiglin, an open-hearted sailor, who rebukes 
Octave for his baseness, and readily forgives his wife, 
As Octave Mr. Frank Harvey was satisfactory. The 
Mdme. Guichard of Miss C. Saunders, if broad, was telling, 
Adrienne was played by Miss Louie Vere very well, but 
the part inspires little interest. ‘* Love and Honour” 
was well received by a good house. It was preceded by 
“« Early Impressions,” and followed by a farce from the 
French, called ‘‘ The White Bouquet.” 

The Opera Comique was re-opened on Aug. 7 with 
“Ta Fille de Madame Angot,” the version adopted being 
that of Mr. du Terreau. The part of Mdlle. Lange is 
played by Mdlle. Cornelia d’Anka with vigour and 
piquancy, and Malle. Pauline Rita sings very charmingly 
as Clairette. The other parts were well filled, and the 
piece was capitally mounted. A new farce, “ Backing 
the Favourite,” was very well received by a good house. 

A new drama, by Mr. Tom Mead, bearing some re- 
semblance to an old Haymarket piece called the “ Fores 
of Nature,” in which Farren and Mrs. Faucit used to 
play, has been brought out at the Queen’s Theatre. 
The title of Mr. Mead’s piece is ‘ Heart's Victory.” It 
was very well played. 

Mr. Wigan has engaged Mesdames Rose Coghlan and 
Caroline Hill to appear in a new piece to be produced 
at the Mirror Theatre in September. ; 

At the Alhambra Theatre “‘ Chilperic” has been with- 
drawn, and a new piece entitled “ Spectresheim” sub- 
stituted. It is founded on the comedy-drama known 
as “* A Romantic Idea,” and Mr. Reece is the author. 
He has kept the main features of the old story. Mat 
Doppledick is an innkeeper, with a lovely ward, Her- 
minia, beloved by Kreutzer, a peasant; Frau Dopglett 
is his young wife, who sympathises with the lovers. 
Sir Primrose Hill, an English traveller, makes the men 
jealous by his flirtations, and after the legend of the 
haunted Castle of Spectresheim has been sung dares its 
dangers. Inthe Castle he falls asleep and dreams, 
when the characters in the first scene act a drama of 
love and murder of the olden times. The dreame 
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awakes, and, finding a letter dropped by one of the 
smugglers, who are the haunters of the Castle, which 
places Doppledick in his power, obtains the old man’s 
consent to the marriage of Herminia and Kreutzer, and 
the curtain falls on universal happiness. A new comic 
song, “ Chander-lolly jam-jelly-je-bhoy,” the music by 
\. Jacobi, is a success. Mr. Walsham obtained an 
encore for an air, ‘‘ The land of my birth,” and sang a 
taking ballad also by M. Jacobi, capitally. Miss 
Katharine Munroe sang a charming little valse, with 
chorus, by Mr. J. A. Cave. The scenery is excellent. 
The first scene, a village at the foot of a mountain, 
yith a castle in the distance, has some striking 
cloud effects introduced when the legend is sung; and 
the second scene, which from a ruin changes to a 
splendid interior is very telling. The piece is ex- 
tremely well received. 

Considerable interest had been excited by the drama 
that was produced on August 21 at the Mirror Theatre. 
The highly-trained dogs had succeeded in Paris, and 
something above the common was expected in London. 
The first two pieces were ‘* Naval Engagements,” and 
Mr. John Oxenford’s comedy “A Cleft Stick.” When 
the curtain rose on the ‘‘ New and Romantic Drama,”’ 
“ The Dogs of St. Bernard,” the audience were at once 
struck by the care taken for the mounting of the piece. 
The first scene represents the interior of the Hospice 
of St. Bernard, which opens and displays an extensive 
Alpine landscape, with chalét, rocks, forest trees, and a 
bridge over a deep ravine. This effect is repeated in 
the second act, in which the interior again opens to 
show a second view with glacier, and snowy peaks, and 
ravines, and waterfalls. It is impossible to praise too 
highly the beauty of these two scenes, and the audience 
were most enthusiastic in their applause. Of the piece 
itself we cannot speak in high terms. It is modelled on 
the old-fashioned melodrama, with a hero and heroine 
and a villain, and a faithful guide and a Newfoundland 
dog who has saved the hero on a former occasion, and 
who is seen to recover a child from an Alpine crevasse. 
There are other dogs—presumably of the real St. 
Bernard breed, but they are mere promenaders, and the 
Newfoundland does all the work—such as it is. We 
need not criticise the acting. The extreme beauty of 
the scenery and effects will attract an audience, and 
something might be done to make the dramatic portion 
alittle more interesting. Mr. Herbert, Mr. Standing, 
Mr. G. Vincent, and Miss A. Ingram sustained the 
chief parts. 

The King’s Cross Theatre was filled to overflowing 
on Miss Blanche Payne’s benefit on Aug. 25. The 
Hon. Edmund Phipps’s romantic drama ‘ King Réné’s 
Daughter,” was the piece chosen. The chief character, 
the blind girl, was rendered by Miss Payne with much 
feeling and intelligence. The other parts were fairly 
rendered. The Baleony Scene from ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” with Mr. Leigh and Miss Payne, was the first 
tem, and the farce of ‘‘ Good for Nothing” the con- 
cluding one. 


The Haymarket opened on Aug. 28, for the regular 
season, after thorough cleansing, painting, and venti- 
lating. The ‘ Heir-at-Law,” with Mr. John 8. Clarke 
a8 Dr. Pangloss, and the ‘‘ Widow Hunt,” with the same 
gentleman as Major Wellington de Boots, were the pieces 
chosen. 

A new comedietta was brought out on Aug. 28 at 
the Charing Cross Theatre, by Mr. F. Hay“ Brought 





to Book.” ‘‘ Dagobert,” an opera-bouffe by Mr. Herve, 
was also produced. 

At Drury Lane Theatre Mr. Dion Boucicault will 
make his re-appearance in England in the character of 
Conn, in his Irish drama ‘‘ Shaughraun,” on Saturday, 
Sept. 4. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, has been taken 
by Mr. Frederick Maccabe, who has just returned from 
a successful tour in America. He adheres to the old 
title of his entertainment ‘‘ Begone, Dull Care,” all the 
chief characters in which are preserved with some slight 
variations. There is a new third part—a Moral Melan- 
choly Mellow-drama, entitled ‘* Vanquished Villany ; 
or, Virtue Victorious.”” Mr. Maccabe has elaborated this 
piece, which excited roars of laughter throughout, from 
a slight sketch in a former entertainment. An intro- 
ductory address to the audience was followed by a piece 
in which the villain, the lover, and the lady were all 
produced in proper and appropriate costume, the two 
latter, by a clever contrivance, being exhibited at the 
same time. 

A good house gave Mr. Maccabe a gratifying recep- 
tion, and the end of the performance was the signal for 
an ‘ ovation.” 








ITALY. 


: Mian, August 22. 
At the elegant Teatro Manzoni we have had a revival 


of Cimarosa’s ‘ Astuzie Femminili,”” which has been 
acceptable to the few dilettanti, but caviare to the 
general public. The opera was executed by Signore 
Ricci and Baldelli, and Sigg. Fabbri, Carpi, and Fiarini; 
very fair artists all, but the tenor, Fabbri, calls for 
especial note, as his singing is really artistic. ‘ Don 
Pasquale” will succeed ‘‘ Le Astuzie.” 

At the Dal Verme we have one of the Bellotti-Bon 
dramatic companies. The actor, Cesare Rossi, has dis- 
tinguished himself in “ Louis XI.” and other well- 
known plays, and has been well supported by the 
Signora Piamonti and Sig. Maggi. 

At the Radegonda we have alternate performances of 
“ Le Edurande di Sorrento” and “ Linda di Chamounix.” 
In these operas Signora Federica Meyer has greatly 
pleased, as indeed she could not fail to do. My only 
surprise is that she consents to sing in such a theatre. 

At the summer theatre of the Public Gardens a 
tolerable entertainment is provided in the shape of one 
of Louis Rossi’s most popular operas, “ J Falsi Mone- 
tari.” : 

At the theatres Commenda and Fossati we have had 
“ Tutti lai’ of Ghislanzoni, and a play by Arrighi, 
“© Amori e ventagli.” 

Finally we have had the usual summer concerts and 
public examinations at the Conservatory of Music, 
which have served to show more than ever that unless 
talent be properly used and guided it is apt to run wild, 
weaken, and ultimately die out. 

The Chevalier Billetta’s opera, ‘* Rosa di Firenze,”— 
which was written for the Grand Opera in Paris, and 
played there with great success in the year 1857—is to 
be played at Florence on the occasion of the Michel- 
angelo celebration. The work is said to be distin- 
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guished by the brilliancy of the French school, the sen- 
timent of the Italian, and the learning of the German, 
and in every way worthy of the reputation of its author. 
Few musicians have been more esteemed on artistic 
and personal grounds than the Chevalier Billetta, and 
the most pleasing recollections of his sojourn in 
London and Paris must attend him in his villa at 
Moncalieri. ‘‘La Rose de Florence”’ will have for its 
principal vocalists, Signora Bennati, Signor Villa 
(tenor), Signor Carpi (baritone). The celebrated or- 
chestra of the Societa Fiorentina will be conducted by 
Signor Sbolci. 





IRELAND. 


Dousuin, August 25. 

At the Theatre Royal, Mr. Charles Dillon and Miss 
Mortimer gave us ‘‘ Shakespeare” and the legitimate 
drama up to the 14th inst., then there was a week of 
Mr. Sheil Barry’s good acting in a very poor Irish 
imitation of the ‘ Porter's Knot,” called ‘ Daddy 
O'Dowd,” and now Herr and Mrs. Bandmann are 
giving us “‘Shakespeare” again. Mr. J. L. Toole will 
appear on the 6th September. 

At the Gaiety Theatre Miss Catherine Lewis has made 
a decided success as Giroflé-Girofla; the part suits 
her admirably. Mr. Knight Aston (Marasquin) Mr. 
Henri Corri (Mourzouk) and Mr. Mat. Robson (Bolero) 
are very satisfactory. The latter is a capital buffo 
actor. It is seldom that any work has a successful 
run of twelve nights in Dublin. Mdme. Selina Dolaro’s 
opera bouffe company will open on the 80th inst. with 
‘‘ La Perichole” and “ Trial by Jury,” rousic by Arthur 
Sullivan. 

At the Queen’s Theatre Mr. John Morris, late of 
Miss Lydia Thompson’s company, appeared on 23rd 
inst. His rapid changes in full view of the audience 
are surprising. 

A concert, and a very fair performance of Professor 
Glover's cantata ‘‘ St. Patrick at Tara,” at the Exhi- 
bition Palace, were the only events connected with the 
O'Connell celebration distinguished by any harmony. 





THE WELSH EISTEDDVOD. 

The Royal National Eisteddvod and musical festival 
of Wales commenced on August 24 at Pwllheli, Car- 
narvonshire. About £800 has been offered for com- 
petition in literary compositions, choral and instru- 
mental and vocal competition, and for proficiency in 
art and sculpture. The meetings were held in a 
pavilion capable of accommodating an audience of 
six thousand, and despite the unfavourable weather, 
the large building was fairly occupied, special trains 
being run from all parts of North Wales. In the 
absence of Sir Watkin Wynn, M.P., through indisposi- 
tion, the presidential chair was occupied by Mr. Owens 
Evans, Brown Hall, a gentleman whom the committee 
in the address which prefaced the Eisteddvod eulogised 
as the true and patriotic Welshman who had ever ex- 
hibited a readiness to extend a practical sympathy to 
all institutions and movements tending to improve the 
education and moral culture of his countrymen. The 
Chairman's acknowledgment of the address was very 
brief, being chiefly confined to thanking the committee 
for the honour paid him by their selection of him as 





th t of such i ins, eee 
@ occupant of such an important position 
national gathering. The great prize of the fret z 
was one of sixty guineas and a conductor's baton rt 
choral competition, ‘The people shall hear,” from 
Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt.” The prize was carried of 
by the Dinorwie Choral Union. A brass band compe. 
tition was won by a quarrymen’s band from Blaen 
Festiniog, and prizes for playing the old Welsh triple 
harp were secured by Hugh Griffiths Hughes, of 
Bethesda, and Albert Roberts. A prize of £20 and q 
gold medal was awarded to Mr. Jones, of Llanystumdwy 
for an essay on the late chief bard, and a prize of the 
like amount for an elegy upon the same subject wag 
given to Mr. John Griffith Owen, of Carnarvon. Th, 
Lady Parry’s prize, for a poem on Boadicea, was taken 
by Mr. David Aubrey, Llanerchymedd. Mr. Griffith 
of Denbigh, was the conductor. Lord Mostyn was the 
president on the second day. 

The Eisteddvod was concluded on the 27th August 
under the presidency of the Hon. Pennant Douglas, 
Mr. John Ceiriog Hughes acted as conductor, and the 
oration was delivered by the Rev. R. Williams of Lon. 
don, identified in the Welsh literary world as “ Hwfa,” 
The prizes in vocal and choral singing were won by the 
Portmadoc Choral Union—Messrs. E. J. Williams, 
Stockton-on-Tees, and David Williams, Lanool; in 
literature by Messrs. J. B. Morgan, Dolgelly; H. B, 
Hughes, Abercan ; Owen Owen, Jesus College, Oxford; 
Owen Williams, Bangor; Miss Owen, Glanogwen; 
Watkin Wynn, Aberystwith; and the Rev. William 
Thomas, Monmouth. The proceedings have been most 
successful, and a large sum is anticipated for the 
University College of Wales. 





NEW MUSIC. 





(Brewer & Co.] 
“ Leaf by Leaf the Roses fall. Ballad. Composed by Jauus 
Harpgison. 

Mr. Harrison has not been content with merely adapting a tune 
to his words, but has evidently bestowed both thought and care 
on his setting. His melody is taking, and the form into which 
he has put his musical interpretation is satisfactory: if there be 
a fault it is that of over-elaboration in the accompaniment—a far 
less error than crude ideas or slipshod execution. The key isF, 
common-time, the compass C to F, eleven notes. 





- (Burns, Newry. ] 
Valse. Isle of the Shamrock. On Irish Airs Ancient and Modem. 
By J. Puruiere. 

As the motivi of this set of waltzes are well-known Irish airs, 
they are beyond faultfinding, and they are effectively strung to- 
gether. Here and there a slight blemish occurs in the air moving 
in octaves with the accompaniment; possibly the engraver is 
answerable, but it still shows careless revision. On the wholethe 
valse has a fair chance of popularity. 





(LampBorn Cock. ] ; 
“Oh, Reply!” Song. The Words by Miss Lastacuz. The Masic 
by F, Lasiacze. 

A very pretty little chanson, as indeed are all by the same 
authors. There is a peculiar piquancy about the words and 
music which will be sure to attract attention and admiration, 
There are no vocal difficulties, but plenty of opportunity for dis- 
play of taste and naiveté. The key is F, common-time, and the 
compass from C to F, eleven notes. 
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_ 
[R. Gooxs & Co.] 

Gleanings from the Opera. Arranged for the Pianoforte by G. F. 

West. 

No. 1. Sempre libera (“ Traviata"). Verdi. 

, 2 Di Provenza e Brindisi. Verdi. 

The first two numbers of a useful series for teachers. Tho 
gangements are not too difficult, are very telling, and are 
fingered throughout. 


Half-hoiurs with the Oratorios. Arranged by G. F. West. Nos. 
1 and 2. 

Fach number contains four pieces, Handel, Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
Dr. Arne, and Rossini being represented. The arrangements are 
done with Mr. West’s usual care and taste. The fingering is 
shown wherever necessary. 


The Polo Quadrille. Composed by G. Jans Rusrnt. 

Alively set by the popular dance composer, with a title-page 
representing the exciting game after which the quadrille is named. 
It should certainly become popular, 


{Huronmes & Romer.) 
Amo. Romanza. Poesia dell’ avocato Anronto GataTeO, Musica 
di Trrzo Marre. 
An impassioned teuor love-song, in 3-4 time, with triplet 
accompaniment. The voice part is beautifully phrased. The 
key is A flat, the compass eleven notes, E to A. 


The Warrior’s Welcome Home. Written by Cuirrorp Harnison. 
The Music arranged by Husert Foster, 

The Welsh air—now so well known as the ‘‘ March of the Men 
of Harlech "—seems better adapted for a march to battle than a 
welcome home. Mr. Clifford's verses however go well to the 
music, and there is nothing irreconcilable in the sentiments of 
either. It is a good, straightforward arrangement for a solo voice, 
with the least possible ornamental addition. 


“The Church,” Sacred Song. Composed by Vincent Watuace, 

Agood specimen of the composer in a walk in which he was 
hardly as successful as in his secular compositions. It bears the 
mark of Wallace’s individuality, and will be welcomed as being 
quite unlike the ordinary run of sacred songs. The key is D, 8-4 
time, the compass D to E. 


The Enchanted. A Fairy Tale. Composed by Ianacn Grssonz. 

A pretty idea, gracefully worked out, without the slightest 
appearance of effort. As alight piece d’occasion, which will please 
the ear without exacting too much attention, we know few that 
surpass it; while those who really listen will find something to 
admire if the Fairy Tale be moderately well rendered, with a feeling 
for its quaint and naive expression. There are no mechanical 
difficulties, and the teacher will find the piece both useful and 
interesting to his pupils. 


“Air of Summer.” Four-part Song. Composed by Joszrm L. 
RogoKEL. 
“Madeline.” Four-part Song. Composed by Joszrn L. Rozcxen, 
Both good specimens of the composition now so much in vogue, 
vhich offers a ‘fatal facility” for the crude efforts of incipient 
composers. Mr. Roeckel’s work is always good, and he has more 
than attained average success in the two part-songs before us. 
They are written for the usual quartet. The words of both are 
well suited for musical interpretation. 


Diva, The celebratéd Vocal Waltz sung by Mdme. A. Patti. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by ALBERTO VisErTI. 

This is one of the few successful song-waltzes since ‘Il Bacio” 
took the high popularity which it still retains, As sung by the 
Diva, it has never failed to elicit the warmest enthusiasm; and 
in ordinary hands, or as arranged for the pianoforte, it will always 
command attention and admiration. This style of music is not 
% easy to play as some persons think: an appearance of abandon, 





combined with perfect rhythm, should be aimed at, and is to be 
attained notwithstanding that the two things seem somewhat 
irreconcilable, Signor Visetti has certainly scored a success, 


(OC. Lonspauz. } 


Gemme d’Antichita. Raccolta di Pezzi Vocali. Composti dai 
piu Celebri Maestro Antichi. No. 219: Tardar non ponno, 
Aria in the opera of ‘‘ Le due Giornate” (Les Deux Journées.) 
Composed by Cusrupinz. Edited and Arranged by Josus 
Pirrman. 

The house of Lonsdale has long been celebrated for their exten- 
sive repertory of music which bears the combined recommendation 
of age and excellence; and they have always been anxious that 
the public should be able to select from the series of standard 
compositions which they have formed and are still increasing. It 
is difficult to imagine a more valuable collection of vocal music 
than their collection of ‘‘ Ancient Gems,” of which the 219th 
number has just appeared, containing the celebrated bass song 
from Oherubini’s “Le due Giornate.” The following are the 
names of the composers whose works have appeared in this 
collection, with the number of compositions by which each is 
represented—Albinoni, 2; Ariosti, 1; Astorga, 8; Bach, 1; 
Beethoven, 3; Boccherini, 2; Buononcini, 8; Caldara, 1; 
Cherubini, 4; Crescentini, 1; Carissimi, 1; Oiampi, 1; 
Cimarosa, 2; Dussek, 2; Fesch, 3; Galuppi, 2; Giordani, 1; 
Gluck, 14; Graun, 1; Guglielmi, 1; Handel, 56; Haydn, 6; 
Hasse, 14; Jomelli, +; Leo, 5; Lotti, 1; Marcello, 3; Mozart, 4; 
Negri, 1; Paer, 1; Paesiello, 6; Paradies, 2; Pergolesi, 10; 
Porposa, 4; Rhigini, 2; Rosa, 3; Rossi, 1; Sabatini, 1; Sala, 1; 
Sarti, 1; Scarlatti, 19; Serini, 1; Spohr, 9; Stradella, 6; 
Vinci, 1; Winter, 2; Anonymous, 2. The whole work has been 
recently gone through and edited by Mr. Pitman, whose industry 
and experience have left nothing to desire. 


(J. Scrurron.] 
Le Reve de Freya. Légende Danoise, Romance pour Piano. 
Par Jacques Baur. 

The motivo of this romance has the genuine Volkslied character, 
and the arrangement is in good taste, much being left to the feeling 
of the player. There are no mechanical difficulties, and a mode- 
rately skilled performer will both find and confer pleasure in its 
interpretation. 








O SAY NOT BEAUTY HAS THE POWER. 


O say not Beauty has the power, 
To win affection’s better part, 
Tis but the fancy of an hour, 
And does not, cannot touch the heart. 


The fickle lover oft desires, 
A charm in ev’ry dimpled cheek ; 
And vainly looks in laughing eyes ; 
For truest love, he does not seek. 


One Beauty pleases for a day, 
Perhaps courted only for an hour, 
Then ruthlessly is cast away, 
Like a discarded faded flower. 


But rarer beauties of the mind 

’To woman’s face true charms impart : 
Such graces of a better kind, 

Will win and hold the manly heart. 


M, A. BAINes. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


A meeting was held at Dover Town Hall on August 11, at which 
Earl Granville presided. Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., attended, and 
explained the object of the National Training School for Music. 
It was resolved to establish two scholarships for Dover, and to 
form a committee for the whole of the Cingue Ports, with the Lord 
Warden at its head. In the course of his remarks his Lordship 
said he had a precedent in encouraging musical instruction in a 
former warden, the Duke of Wellington. The late Prime Minister 
had one of the finest musical voices he had ever heard, and he 
believed sang to this day. His party spirit was not such as to 
lead him to deny that Mr. Disraeli was equally harmonious, though 
he had never heard the Premier sing. He was uncertain as to the 
opinion of the First Lord Warden—Horsa—but Henry VIII. en- 
couraged music, though in his case the opinion that music soothes 
the savage breast did not hold good. His Lordship when young 
was prevented from learning music by the kindest of parents, on 
the ground that it would distract him from more serious pursuits. 
That feeling had now disappeared, and it would everywhere be 
admitted that music had a most refining and civilising influence. 
Some imagined that the English had natural disadvantages through 
the pronunciation of their language inclining them to shut their 
mouth—a fatal defect in a singer—but Sir Michael Costa said the 
voices of English girls were superior to any others. 

Sir Julius Benedict's touring party will open the new South- 
minster Theatre at Edinburgh early in November. 


Herr Bandmann’s provincial tour commences on 80th Aug. at 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 


It is said that the directors of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society have declined to let their hall to Mr. Charles Hallé, for a 
series of concerts with his Manchester band. We cannot see 
that any blame attaches to the Directors for their decision. St. 


Georges’ Hall, we presume is avaible for anyone who will pay 
for it. 


There was an Eisteddvod at Llanarth early in August, when 
there were some interesting musical competitions, the adjudication 
being by Mr. Brinley Richards and Mr. Aptommas. It is some- 
thing to chronicle that in such an out of-the-way place four 
choirs were found to compete, each of ‘not less than fifty voices.” 
The proceedings concluded with an evening concert, which—as 
indeed all the day’s doings—gave very great satisfaction. 


The Vezin-Chippendale Comedy Company have been playing 
for a fortnight at the Brighton Theatre, opening with the 
** School for Scandal,” which was followed by ‘* The Rivals.” We 
are sorry to add that the attendance of the public has been 
generally in inverse ratio to the merits of the performance. On 
the opening night, the Brighton Guardian remarks: “If 
genuine comedy and meritorious and clever acting are to be 
supported. better houses should certainly assemble than was the 
case on Monday. The weather was very hot, it is true; but the 
number present could hardly have paid for gas.” 


The Brighton Aquarium, after being closed on Sunday during 
the greater part of the summer, was re-opened to the public on 
Aug. 15. During the day between two and tiree thousand 
persons paid for admission. In the evening there was a selection 
from the sacred works of some of the best masters. The musical 
arrangements for the concerts every evening are satisfactory ; 
Mr. Maclagan has been re-engaged. Among the artists engaged 
for the Saturday performances have been Miss José Sherrington, 
Mame. Pettit, Mr. George Perren, M. Fabrini, and Mr. George 
Fox. 

An Histeddvod was held on August 5 and 6 at Llanerchymedd. 
The principal prize for choral singing was won by the Bethar 
Choir, Carnarvon. The prize soloists were Miss Rowlands, 
Liverpool; W. Thomas, Carnarvon; and three members of 
the Llanberris Choir. Hugh Robert Hughes, of Bethesda, 
won the harpist prize, and medals for poetry were awarded to 
Messrs. Richard Jones, of Llanfadreth; David Aubrey D. Suffil, 
Aberdare ; and Edward Davies, Wrexham. 


Weare sorry to announce the death of Mr. Thomas Rentle Chart, 
the brother of Mr. Nye Chart, the lessee of the Brighton Theatre, 
which took place on Monday, August 19, after a lingering illness. 
He was much respected, and his funeral on the following Thursday 
drew a large concourse to the cemetery. Mr. T. R. Chart was in 
his 44th year. 


At the Liverpool Assizes, Miss Loder, a vocalist, recovered £100 
from the National Steamship Company for injuries done to her 
dresses by sea water while on a voyage from America. 





Le 


On the occasion of the opening of the New Catholic Church at 
Aberystwith, by his Eminence Cardinal Manning on Thursda: 
Aug. 19, the musical portion of. the services was under the 
direction of Mr. J. Batchelder, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Anne’s, Junction Street, Manchester. Haydn’s No. 3 was sun, : 
at High Mass and the “Hailelujah Chorus,” from Handel 
‘“« Messiah,” at the conclusion of the service. In the ey 
were sung—‘ Laudate,” Zingarelli; ‘Salve Regina.” N 
Litany, Swaby; ‘“‘O Salutaris,” Gounod ; 
Batchelder ; and ‘* Date Sonitum,” Costa. 


ening 
ovelli; 
“Tantum Ergo,” 


Notwithstanding the Mayor’s prohibition the bachelors of 
Windsor revived the custom of holding a revel, with old-fashioned 
English sports, in the Bachelors’ Acre, Windsor, on August 23 
The revel was for a long time a peculiar institution of the Royal 
borough, but was abolished about twenty years ago. Its revival 
has caused considerable commotion. 


Mdme. Martorelli Garcia has been retained for a week at 
the Brighton Aquarium, taking part in each of the evening 
concerts until August 28, when she sang for the last time. 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons appeared on August 25 at the afternoon 
entertainment, in conjunction with Master Walker, the clever 
young pianist who has attained such a wide reputation. Mrs, 
Scott-Siddons’s program included selections from Shakespeare, 
Hood, Sam Lover, Tennyson, Barham, &c., the readings being 
interspersed with pianoforte solos by Master Walker and selections 
by the band. Mrs. Scott-Siddons and Master Walker also appeared 
in the afternoon of August 28. Portions of “ The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” were read, and Mendelssohn’s incidental music 
was performed. 


The Aberdeen folks have been luxuriating in English Opera. 
The local journal observes that Mr. Durand’s Opera company, 
which has been performing at Her Majesty’s Opera House, has 
more than realized our favourable expectations. Vocally, as well 
as instrumentally, it is one of the best organised companies we 
have had the pleasure of listening toin Aberdeen. Balfe’s most 
popular and, no doubt, his best opera ‘* The Bohemian Girl,” was 
charmingly performed; and on Monday night, for the benefit of 
Mr. Parkinson—who notwithstanding all his tear and wear, is 
still “a flower that bloometh ’-—* Maritana” was performed. 
The repeated encores showed the familiar delight of the audience 
on hearing the lovely songs, duets, and trios, with which the 
opera begins, continues, and ends. Mdlle. Tonnelier, who takes 
her benefit in “ Traviata” with a Scotch concert to follow, sang 
and acted the part of Maritana in a manner that could hardly be 
surpassed: while Miss Ella Collins and Mr. Durand were respec- 
tively good as Lazarello and Don José.. ‘Satanella” has been 
repeated ; Auber’s ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” and “ Don Giovanni” have 
also been given. Playgoers will be pleased to learn that Mr. 
Gomersal’s engagements for the ensuing season include a number 
of fresh novelties, which cannot fail to add to his reputation as 
an enterprising impresario. 


At the Greenwich Theatre recently a fiymaster, a cabman, 4 
metal merchant, and a publican assaulted Mr. Hurlstone and Mr. 
Francis, comedians, who had given their services to perform ina 
farce, at a benefit given to the acting manager, Mr. Crofton. On 
complainants appearing on the stage, they were well received, 
but immediately afterwards a cauliflower was thrown from near 
the boxes and dress circle on tothe stage. It struck Mr. Hurlstone 
on the shoulder, but it was received humorously, as though it 
was a bouquet. Succeeding this, however, was what was described 
as ‘a shower of other vegetables,” and pigs’ trotters, and saveloys, 
and Mr. Francis was struck on the right foot. The throwing of 
these things continued for about nine minutes, when the curtain 
was dropped, and the performances came to an abrupt conclusion, 
as there was an utter refusal to desist from the throwing, though 
the audience were requested to do so. The four defendants were 
sworn toas having taken part in the misconduct. For the defence, 
Mr. Beard stated that the complainants admitted that all the defend- 
ants were esteemed as their friends. The first-named defendant 
had promised to provide a horse for them to perform with in 
“ Flying Scud.” One witness said he told Mr. Hurlstone it was 
their intention to present him with a bouquet in the shape of & 
cauliflower, and Mr. Hurlstone replied that he hoped other 
vegetables would accompany it that he might have some soup 
made. Whatever humour there may be in pelting actors with 
sausages and cabbages was not appreciated by the magistrate. 
His worship said that had they been proceeded against by 
the lessee of the theatre they would have rendered themselves 
liable to be indicted for riot. A gross assault and insult had 
been committed. He was surprised no apology had been offered, 
and fined the defendants each £10 and costs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The workmen employed by the Chartered Gas Company to lay 
jown a new-main pipe in Oxford Street opposite Stratford Place 
recently came into contact with some brickwork, which was 
«subsequently found to be the crown of the arch of a massive 
prick subterranean building, containing several rooms.” This 
yas the site of the Lord Mayor’s Banqueting House, immortalized 
py Ben Jonson in his “ The Divell is an Ass,” as the ‘ place 
towards Tyburn” from which Pug stole Ambler’s clothes. Here 
wero concentrated nine conduits of pure spring water, and the 
spot was considered so delightful that the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen built a pavilion there, to which they “ occasionally 
repaired on horseback, accompanied by their ladies in waggons, 
after which they were Sumptuonsly entertained.” When the new 
ime of the Oxford road was laid out it was found necessary to 
pull down the Banqueting House, and to arch over the cisterns 
in which the nine conduits met, This was in 1737, and it would 
be interesting to know in what state the cisterns were found, 
ghich were constructed fully five hundred years previously ; as 
also whether there were any remains of the ancient. bridge which 
spanned the Tye-burn at the same spot. 

At the Junior Garrick Club on August 11, a farewell dinner 
was given to Mr. George Honey, who is about to set out on an 
American tour. Among the gentlemen present, most of whom 
are well known in the English and American theatrical and 
literary circles, were Messrs. D. James, T. Chorpe, CO. Cooke, jun., 
F. McCabe, T. Mowbray, J. W. Anson, E. Ledger, G. Conquest, 
(0. Harcourt, C. Millwood, E. Bruce, T. H. Bolton, T. Beard, P. 
T. Daffy, G. Clarke, J. W. Carroll, General Souar, J. Chambers, 
&e. The chair was taken by Mr. C. W. Thompson. After the 
usual loyal toasts had been drunk, the health of the guest of the 
evening was proposed, and received with cheers, Mr. Honey 
responding with mnch feeling and humour. The toast of ‘* Our 
American Visitors,’ with which was coupled the name of Mr. 
Clarke, of the Lotos Club, who spoke happily in response, and 
that of * The Press,” which Mr. Ledger of the Era, and Mr. 
Chambers of the New York Herald acknowledged, concluded the 
proceedings. 

The expenditure of the several divisions of the Science and Art 
Department of the United Kingdom, from 1st of April, 1874, to 
8lst of March, 1875, was as follows :—Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, £202,585; Branch Museum, Bethnal 
Green, £5,793; School of Mines and the Geological Museum, 
£8,388; Edinburgh Museum £9,591; Royal Dublin Society, 
£7,347; Royal College of Science, £6,626; Royal Hibernian 
Academy, £300; Royal Zoological Society, £500; Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, £21,553. 


The Queen has presented to Mrs. Dr. S. Tredwell, of Mineola, 
L. La half-length portrait of herself, enclosed in a bronze frame, 
with bronze doors finely wrought, and containing the following 
inscription ; ‘In recognition of the gift by Mrs. Tredwell of an 
old family letter, dated 1774, in which is a most interesting 
description of the children of George III., written by their 


governess, Miss Planta.”” Mrs. Tredwell is the widow of the late 
Dr. Tredwell, of Mineola, who died in 1873, and among her 
deceased husband’s letters she found a letter originally written to 
4 Mrs. Campbell by Miss Planta, who was then governess in the 
family of King George III. The letter contains a personal 
‘description of the six princes and three princesses in King George's 
family, all of them praised for their beauty and princely dep vrt- 
ment. Mrs. Tredwell sent the letter to the Queen, and has 
received a reply from Buckingham Palace, returning thanks for 
the letter, and advising her of the present of the framed photegraph, 
sent through the British Legation at Washington. 

The well-known group of lofty Scotch firs in Kensington- 
gardens, near the Porchester-gate entrance, on the Bayswater- 
road, which have been celebrated in many a water-colour exhibi- 
tion, and figure in Mr, Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Lines in Kensington- 
gardens,” have just lost three of their number by the axe of the 
Vommissioners of Woods and Forests. The specimens which 
now lie on the sward were among the oldest trees in the gardens, 
aud had the characteristic flat h ads of foliage and pink scaly 
hark which makes the mature pinus sylvestris a favourite with 
the artist. For several seasons they have ceased to renew their 
leaves, and it has been thought they were attacked by one of the 
pine beetles, but the timber proyes to be sonnd, and the trees seem 
to have died a natural death in a goad gld age, considering their 
Proximity to London smoke. They have left a conspicuous gap 
in the gardens. 
Mrs. Scott Siddons has distinguished herself as a volunteer 
tidewoman. The Bideford and Torrington Rifle Corps haye just 





obtained a new long range, which was formally opened by Mrs. 
Scott Siddons. In the presence of Sir Edward Green, the local 
gentry, and the officers and men of the respective corps, Mrs. 
Siddons took a Martini-Henry rifle and fired at the target, making 
a ‘bull’s-eye” the first time, and a ‘‘centre’”’ with her second 
shot. She was loudly cheered, and the Devon Volunteers boast 
that they have now in their county the best marksman and the 
best markswoman in England. 

The twenty second report of the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of Council on Education has been issued. It 
appears that the number of persons who have during the year 1874 
attended the schools and classes of science and art in connection 
with the department, were as follows :—53,050 attending science 
schools and classes. as against 48,546 in 1873; and 345,382 
receiving instruction in art, showing an increase upon the previous 
year of 59,710, or nearly 18 per cent. At the Royal School of 
Mines, there were 24 regular and 167 occasional students ; at the 
Royal College of Chemistry, 294 students; at the Metallurgical 
Laboratory, 48. At the Royal College of Science for Ireland 
there were 26 associate or regular students, and 3 occasional 
students. The lectures delivered in the lecture theatre at South 
Kensington Museum were attended by, 6203 persons, or 2717 
less than 1873, in which year, however, there were two courses of 
Jectures more than in 1874. The evening lectures to working men 
atthe Royal School of Mines were attended by 1612 persons; and 49 
science teachers attended the special course of lectures provided 
for their instruction in the new science schools at South Kensing- 
ton. The various courses of lectures delivered in connection 
with the department in Dublin were attended by 2193 persons, 
and at the Evening Popular Lectures which were given in the 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art during the session of 
1873-4 there was an attendance of 2026. The total number of 
persons, therefore, who received direct instruction as students, 
or by means of lectures, in connection with the Science and Art 
Department in 1874 is 411,228, showing an increase as compared 
with the number in the previous year of 54,728, or about 15 per 
cent. The attendance at the Art and Education Libraries at 
South Kensington, and the library at the Royal Dublin Society, 
continues to increase; the number of readers in 1874 having 
been 63,558, or 1713 more than in the previous year. The 
museums and collections under the superintendence of the 
department in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh were last year 
visited by upwards of 2,292,864 persons, showing a decreaso of 
113,476, or about 4 per cent. on the number in 1873. Tho 
returns received of the number of visitors at the Local Art and 
Industrial Exhibitions, to which objects were contributed from 
the South Kensington Museum, show an attendance of, 451,489, 
The total number of separate attendances during the year 1874, 
as shown by the returns of the different institutions and exhibi- 
tions in connection with the department, has been upwards of 
8,155,581. This total, compared with that of the previous year, 
presents a decrease of 288. The expenditure of the department 
during the financial year 1874-5, exclusive of the vote for the 
geological survey, amounted to £241,133 1s. 4d. 

We have to announce the decease of a veteran actor well known 
to the playgoers of a preceding period. Mr, William Bennett, 
for nearly half a century associated with the Drury Lane and 
English Opera companies, as a representative of old men in farces 
and comedies, expired on August 8. For a considerable period 
he had filled the position of Secretary to the Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund. 

‘* Manders’ Royal Menagerie,” which for upwards of forty years 
has been travelling round the country, has been sold at the 
Agricultural Hall. Amongst the most important of the 70 lots 
were a seven-year-old lioness, two handsome young lions, a pair of 
jaguars, a young panther, a Russian bear, a leopardess, a spotted 
hyena, an American wolf, five camels, and a gorilla monkey from 
Abyssinia. The gorilla was knocked down for 100 guineas to 
Mr. Edmonds, of Wombwell’s Managerie. The price paid by Mr. 
Manders was £199. A handsome zebra, said to be the largest 
in England, gold for £30. A fine South African gnu, or hornede 
horse, £51. A female camel, £22; another ditto, twenty-twa 
months old, £20. A spotted female hyena, £5. A brood lioness, 
five years old, £31 1Cs. A leapardess, £5. A male panther, £12 
A pair of lion cubs, eighteen months old, born at the Agricultural 
Hall, £150, (Mr. Reeves). A splendid lioness in eub, £115 (Mr, 
Edmonds). The right to the title of Manders’ Royal Menagerie 
was not sold. A total of nearly £1200 was realised for the entire 
menagerie, 

Mdlle. Schneider, tho well-known opera bouffe singer, has 
brought an action against the Théatre des Variétés, and claims 
damages to the amount of 50,000 francs for the realisation of a 
contract which the manager had concluded with her, 
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The Council of the Royal Horticultural Society have reported 
to a special general meeting that they had succeeded in obtaining THE ORCHE ST R A, 


from Her Majesty’s Commissioners terms which would, in their 
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opinion, free the Society from its present difficulties, and put it NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. 
in a fair way to attain the high position which it ought to oecupy Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 

as the foremost institution in this kingdom for the advancement j 

of horticulture. The heads of the agreement were submitted to CONTENTS OF VOL. Il. 


the meeting, and, after a discussion, adopted. 














































13. Help for the R Albert.—The National Music Meeti ow 
Mr. Barry Sullivan made his passage to New York in seven . inna ilew Publications :—** Queen Mary,” a Drama’ Alfred Tem _ 
days and twenty-three hours. On the Sensation of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music —_ 
By L. H. F. Helmholtz, M.D.—Anna De Belocca.—Madlle. Mars. Rev} arty 
Mr. W. H. Stephens leaves England for a tour of twelve months, Albert Hall.—Crystal P —Alexandra Palace.—Philharmonic Society 
during which he will take the stage direction of the performances The Royal Academy.—Young Singersand Old Critics.—Cruel St. Swithun — (0° 
of Mr. English’s company in India, China, &c. The Copophone.— Acoustics and Ventilation.—Death of Sir Francis Head,— 
; , Competition of Choirs at the Crystal Paiace.—Annual Prize Concert at thy Th 
Pasquala Alta Villa, a celebrated Neapolitan author and actor, Royal Academy.—Duprez, a Poet.—Death of Mdme. Jullien —gir p Pr 
recently died at the age of sixty-one. He is said to have produced Ouseley’s Sermon.—A Statue to Armin.—Byron Monument.—The Opera — 
over 130 comedies. The oak ieseniinen teak acne of New Music, de W 
Miss Emily Hill has translated Elterlein’s treatise on the |  Geteral New tee oe od 
pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven; Herr Pauer contributes a speci 
preface. ; RATIS and POST FREE. A Selected List of MUSICAL, Ke 
Miss Genevieve Ward has signed an engagement with Max WORKS, edited, translated, enlarged, arranged or written by JORN L° 
Strakosch for a year’s tour in America, commencing in December oa’ of Cheltenham, for his Publishers, Messrs. ROBERT Cocks 
next. : “A 
The Vokes family have arrived in New York, and have opened gg Mi ne aremerg Pow cong oecighes as eh Ne of pi 
the new season at the Fifth-avenue Theatre. than five sheen forte pieces by BRINLEY RICHARDS, and GEORGE R 
The workmen engaged in clearing out the foundations for the | FREDERICK WEST. The catalogue is issned gratis and postage uN 
new opera house on the Thames Embankment at Westminste | Will no doubt be useful to teachers, amateurs, and others.—Vide the ¥ Mr. I 


have discovered, at the depth of thirty-five feet, a sword of | Pot 
curious workmanship, with a handle of gold, covered with heraldic UBINI’S NEW DANCES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, with 











This, | 

T 
engravings, and apparently of about the time of Edward II. or | J en Sees Titles, performed by the Buxton Band, conducted by 0 
II. The blade is of fine Spanish temper, is straight, and | ponne Nuit Waltz 4s. Les Filles d’Albion Waltz 4s, “A 
double-edged, and is still sharp, although much disfigured with | Figaro Quadrille 4s. Bonne Nuit Waltz, ior Orchestra, %. appre 
rust. The relic is now in possession of Mr. F. Fowler, the i bag h yim ny © a Small Orchestra, Is. 4d. N' 
architect of the new buildings. — ” : 

The Lcho gives the following anecdote from a foreign con- LONDON : a 
ee ; berg po rae Se eee a ™ Sole Publishers, T 
impersonation of Napoleon I., was troubled with an infirmity o P 
memory, in consequence of which all letters handed to him to be ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Street. ye 
read on the stage had really to contain the , = he oe! to Order everywhere. “p 
deliver. In some military piece or other the Emperor had to ae — 
receive a letter from his adjutant and read it aloud to his | SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d), “B 
assembled officers. A certain Gautier, the wag of the theatre, HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the on 
acted the adjutant, and one evening, instead of giving Gobert T Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
the written letter, he handed him a blank sheet of paper. The | wipyING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due A 
actor took it, and perceiving the trick that had been played him, emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of “A 
returned the missive to Gautier, saying = ry ae gravily; vosalisation. én 
** Read it yourself, General.” Gautier, who did not know a wor atiain 2 , : E thoug 
of the part, and was too much taken aback to extemporise, could - 2 = pen! — P ae this ition the Pooper fae I 
not extricate himself from the position before the public had i Ce tai Tce tive hoak collected, obviating the great incon. 6 
discovered his discomfiture. Gobert’s readiness was, indeed, ventense of finlin eats Peake and will be found of the endl “p 
almost as remarkable as that of a less celebrated actor, wean the book 8 ’ 4 
‘orte was the part of Richard III. At the approach of one o : : 

{i best points a hostile clique induced the supers to accost the | _ SWIFT & CO., ay be in Sas ; ATS, Lyall I 
tragedian with, ‘‘ My lord, we’ve when Sockiogem, and 7. Place Eaton Square; and 4, Henrie » Covent Garden. \ 
his head off.” ‘’Tis well,’ replied he, “had it not been s0, : PS 
should have said, “ Off with his head, so much for Buckingham !” Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. ton 
thus getting in his great effect after all. HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
Malle. Samary, who gained the grand prize for comedy at the ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By F 


Conservatoire of Paris this year, has been engaged at the Thédtre- | ¢, EDWIN WILLING. 


Frangais. SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyil 


M. Escudier has taken the Italian Theatre at Paris; the Place ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
peg will commence next April, with Verdi's “ Aida,” » Baten Rgaate; we 


dme. Stoltz will play the chief part. 





The death, at the age of seventy-five, is announced of Mr. Just Published. Price Se. ; by Post *. e Fifteen 
William Smith Williams, for many years literary adviser to the HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on 4 —— 
firm of Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. Mr. Williams is best ey oy fe Ro gey —y'-® Ss MA, 
known to the public as the first person who recognised the genius Praiten A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of L 
of Charlotte Bronté. “The Legend of Christian Art,” de, byR 


Madame Adelina Patti has given a concert at Dieppe for the “Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as.new light to 
benefit of the poor of the town. The receipts amounted to —— aay - his ew ; = we ho 4 may vacttlin 
upwards of £500. To the 7 etal We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting a ——= . The author’s measured and 
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Tae Baxp or tHe “Garpe Repvsiicatwe.”—This famous | style reminds us os ; neenee J. J. Sivaah. Wo Sear 
band, who made their first appearance at the Alexandra Palace, Sn a atende eed recency mee heen L 
came over to England for a week, by permission of General Cissey, «We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
Minister of War, and they assisted at the grand International “ succesfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 


. . . with 
Féte, held in aid of the ‘Mansion House French Inundations “ Fe wk forcible style: its pages are not overburdened , 
Fund.” The corps includes 75 performers, and therefore con- | too many learned notes, but the seater oft dad Creuse Oe ee oe 
siderably ny than our —- a —— bene / piey part bry lh = . 
with a good deal of verve and act not a little. e tone of the : an 
brass instrument seems less harsh than our own, but there is| London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 


nothing peculiarly striking in the effect they produce. 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
every detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
very atmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“4 charming book ; should be in every village library.”—Church Review. 

SWALD; a Tale for Boys on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

The story is most interesting.” —Church Times. 

Pretty: pleasantly written.” —Literary Churchman. 


7AYLAND WELL. A New Tale. By ©. A. M. W. 
bs., by Post 5s. 5d. 


“Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to young ladies 
ecially."—Literary Churchman. 
“Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 


OVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of “An Object 
in Life,” “‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“- book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library.”— 
Guardian. 


earn. and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by Post 
8s, 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—Guardian, 

UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 
Our Lord’s Jife. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 


“Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruciion will be 
appreciated.” —Church Times. 


ORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. BARING- 
GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 
Here and there the style reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 
ALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 
Author of ‘‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols, (separated), each 8s. 6d. ; 
by Post 3s. 10d. 
“Too popular to need more than mention. Th 
ciduamue tathing"—-deordtan, ese ' wore nae 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. There is a 
strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout.”— 
Churchman. 


COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of “Tales of 
Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 


“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-place 
circumstances. Should they convey some amusement, and some useful 
thought, the object of the story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


URIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8S. BARING- 
GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. A repertory of 
the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, from which it is hard to break 
away until the whole store has been examined.”—Guardian. 
‘IR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
A Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 58.; by Post 


From Church History. 


“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; - 
liness and spirit.”—Guardian. ad oa) CCE 


ROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 


“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churehman. 
“ An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d, 
Ls OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 


©. A. JONES, Author of “A H f the ” &e. 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, istory of the Church,” &c. With Preface 


READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 58, 4d. 


L™ OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of “Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


NOW READY. Vol. IIL, price 5s, ; by post, 5a, 4d. 


| he A ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. II. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JUNES, 


J. T. HAYES, 
5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 


AND 
‘, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.O. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by ©. BE. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


** There is no companing the ‘Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





T W. STAPLETON and CO."S WINE TARIFF (for the 
e Present Season). By Custom House Le me the pane importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1874 being 76,834 gallons, 


Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 


1 870 OLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, = £12 


per hhd,, duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 6s. per 
Half Hhd. (28 gallons). 


20 VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
186 in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 86s, por 
dozen quarts; 21s. pints, 


1 868 eco aan tie da pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 
186 


L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 
superb dry wine; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s, ; pints, 
34s. And all other brands. 
VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
1860 84s. per dozen. 
6 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. por 


dozen, £5 bs. per octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the 
brand by the dozen, $4s., or £6 6s. per octave, £12 12s. per quarter cask. 


24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too ary, at 
1861 30s., or £15 10s, per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shi , 368, per dozen. Specially recommended for free 
from acidity. 


W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
T. selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 66s. per dozen. Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s. per gallon, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
and, enriching the Tur tor a quartor of a. consury, aad the Hatt 
fiani, Lablache, and’ 
virtues, No V 
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MAGAZINE: 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


MY PRIVATE DIARY during the SIEGE 
OF PARIS. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST, Author 
of ‘*Court and Social Life in France under Napoleon the 
Third.” In 2 vols., 8vo., with Full-Page L[lustrations and 
Vignette. {Ready this day. 


Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, 
Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. 
CENTRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of ‘‘ A Hundred 
Years Ago,” ‘* Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 

1 vol., 8vo., 14s. [Now Ready. 
‘*To conclude, we may say that this is the first and only book which gives a 


compreheusive idva of the literature of the Central Asian question.”—Pali Mall 
Gazette. 


Moody and Sankeyism, A Prize Fighter's Sermon, The 


Jubilee Singers, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, The Music of 
the Spheres, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ** Orthodox,” ‘ Heterodox,” and 
‘* Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the Composer. 


MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait, 15s. [Now Ready. 

‘A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
literature of the opera and the stage.”—Graphic. 

** No novellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold on 
the public than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pali Mall 

Gazette. 


Round the Cape to Australia, Across Tasmania, A Week in 
the Blue Mountains, The Trackless West, &c. 
OVER LAND AND SEA: a Log of Travel 
Round the World in 1873-4. By ARTHUR G. GUILLEMIN. 

In 1 vol., 8vo., with Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 
[Now Ready. 


“Such a run round the world as this amusing avd instructive volume records 
is enough to drive any one, who has a wandering spirit to control, wild with 
excitement which such a desire constantly arouses,”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


BEAUTY SPOTS on the CONTINENT. 
By H. BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of “‘A Peep at the 
Pyrenees,” ‘‘ Tramps in the Tyrol,” &c. In 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

[Now Ready. 





Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 
Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwaris, Giants, &o, 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ Hait. 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8yo. ¢y, 

“‘We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty ang 
pleasant information. Ail who are interested in theatrical matters should read 
it at once.” —Era. 

*: One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian, 

The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 

Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Cam. 

paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. : 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEX: 
ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By ¢, 
JOYNEVILLE. In 38 vols., 8vo. [Now Ready. 

The lives of few Russian sovereigns de-erve to be more closely studied "—Globe, 

‘*Withont any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a great 


variety of reading; it abounds in suggestive and characteristic aneedotes, and 
almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review."~ 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
DISESTABLISHMENT, from a Church 
Point of View. By W. GILBERT, Author of 
‘“‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” ‘‘ De Profundis,” &c. 
Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, 
Battys, Henglers, Sangers, &c. 
Uniform with ‘“‘ The Old Showman” in size and price. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI. 
TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘‘ The Old Shov. 
man and the Old London Fairs,” ‘‘ Half-Hours with the 
Early Explorers,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 

‘*We seem indeed, in devouring the p»ges of this truly interesting volume— 
for nothing else than ‘ a will be the method of reading it by all persons 
above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”—Bell's 


Weekly Messenger. 

Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre; 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb at the Salutation; Swift, 
Addison, Dryden, and Garrick at ‘ Buttons”; Ben 
Johnson, at the Three Cranes, &c. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 
including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 
CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, 
CLUBS, éc. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 

‘Mr. Hindley has bronght together in this entertaining volume a mass of 
curious facts which are well worth studying, giviug, as many of them do, reliable 


illustrations of the manners and customs of different times in our social history.” 
—Public Opinion. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


FIGHTING THE AIR. By FLORENCE | 
MARRYAT, Author of “Love’s Conflict,” ‘‘Prey of the | 
Gods,’ ‘‘Her Lord and Master,” Woman against Woman,” | 
&c. In 8 vols. ‘Just Ready. 

SILENT WITNESS. By KDMUND 
YATES, Author of “ Black Sheep,” ‘“ Broken to Harness,” 
‘*The Yellow Flag,’ ‘* The Impending Sword,” ‘‘ A Waiting 
Race,” ‘A Righted Wrong,” &c. 3vols. [Now Ready. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. 
By M. L. KENNY. 8 vols. 

LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Jessie 
Trim,” ‘* The King of No-land,” &c. [Now Ready. 

NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By 

By KARL 


A 


FRANCIS CARR. In 8 vols. 
WAS IT A MARRIAGE? 
HAHNE., 8 vols. 





ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Frank 
Hilton,” “ Only an Ensign,” &c. In 8 vols. {Now Ready. 

“*Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
Into the Valley of Death, 
Rode the Six Hundred !’—Tsssrson. 


MAUDE WHITEFORD ; or, the Twn of 
the. Tide: a New Novel. In 8 vols. 
By DORA 


LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. 
RUSSELL, Author of “The Vicar’s Governess,” “The 
Miner’s Oath,” &c. In 8 vols. ll 

LISSADEL; or, IN STONY PLACES: 4 
Story. By Mrs: JULIUS POLLOCK. In 8 vols. 

RAM DASS. By CHARLES FELD, 


Author of ‘The Notting Hill Mystery,” &c. In 3 vols. 
“Reveals power of thought, construction, and great dramatic skill. —Bell's 
Weekly Messenger. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. _ 
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